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RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


We have here a portrait of Rufus W. Griswold, 
biographer, critic, antiquary, theologian. It is from a 
painting by Mr. Reed, an artist of considerable merit, 
but is not quite a fac-simile of our contributor, who 
has a manly and benign expression in his customary 
mood which the picture does not represent. The 
making of portraits is a difficult business. Very few 
succeed in it. Inman is almost alone in this field of 
art. If you look at his fine heads of Halleck and Hoft- 
man, in earlier volumes of this magazine, it will be 
hard, knowing them, to believe you are not gazing 
through a concave lens at the very men. We will 
see if we cannot draw Mr. Griswold with the pen 
more truly than he is presented by the limner. 

He is about twenty-nine years of age. He has been 
a student and an invalid, and seems somewhat older. 
He was born of a Connecticut family, in Vermont, 
and has mingled with his blood that of the Puritan 
Mayhews and Wolcotts. He studied theology, was 
seduced from preaching into editing, forsook the 
newspapers to travel, and, storing his mind richly by 
observation and study, settled down asa man of letters. 

Mr. Griswold has devoted himself chiefly to home 
subjects. In pamphlets and reviews he has written 
largely of our political and general history. Our 
literary annals, such as they are, he knows by heart. 
His name is closely connected with American litera- 
ture. No man has done more to present its claims to 
the attention of the American people. He has more 
literary patriotism, if the phrase be allowable, than any 
person we ever knew. Since the Pilgrims landed, no 
man or woman has written any thing, on any subject, 
which has escaped his untiring research. Much of 
his time has been expended in labors whose useful- 
ness is not readily appreciated. He has made many 
a thorny path of investigation smooth for the future 
historian, without receiving any other reward for his 
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industry than the praise of the few who share his pe- 
culiar enthusiasm, and the satisfaction of successful 
research. 

His ‘“ nativism” in eesthetics is as pure a flame as 
ever lit the breast of a scholar. No person is more 
opposed than he to the cant of national depreciation. 
He is inclined to make our intellectual wealth appear 
to the best advantage. He disagrees altogether with 
De Tocqueville, who holds it as established, not only 
that America has neither great historian nor poet, but 
argues from her historical, political and social cir- 
cumstances the improbability that any great genius 
will ever arise in either of these walks. The Institu- 
tion of France has within a few weeks expressed dis- 
sent from De Tocqueville, by electing into itself our 
historian Prescott, and Mr. Griswold indicates his 
opinions as to the argument against our having a poet, 
in the following language— 

** There is connected with this country no lack of 
subjects for poetry and romance. The perilous voy- 
ages of the old Norsemen; the sublime heroism of 
Columbus, his triumphs and his sufferings; the fall 
of the Peruvian and Mexican empires; the vast ruins 
indicating where annihilated nations once had their 
capitals; the colonization of New England by the 
Puritans; the belief in witchcraft; the persecutions 
of the Quakers and Baptists; the wars of Philip 
of Mount Hope; the rise and fall of the French do- 
minion in Canada; the extinction of the great con- 
federacy of the Five Nations; the settlement of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, by per- 
sons of the most varied and picturesque characters; 
the sublime and poetical mythology of the aborigines ; 
and that grand Revolution, resulting in our political 
independence and the establishment of the democratic 
principle, which forms for the present a barrier be- 
tween the traditionary past, and our own time, too 
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familiar to be moulded by the hand of fiction: all 
abound with themes for the poet. Turning from 
the subjects for heroic to those for descriptive 
poetry, we have a variety not less extensive and in- 
teresting. The mountains of New England and the 
West; the great inland seas between Itasca and the 
Saint Lawrence, with their ten thousand islands; the 
lesser lakes; the majestic rivers and their cataracts; 
the old and limitless forests; the sea-like prairies; 
the caves, in which cities might be hid; the pure and 
beautiful climate of the north— 


Her clear, warm heaven at noon, the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills, her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendor of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

That greet his eye in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves; 

Her autnmn scenery— 


surpassing in gorgeous magnificence all sights in the 
transatlantic world ; and all the varieties of land, lake, 
river, air and sky, which lie between the Bay of 
Hudson and the Straits of Panama—afford an un- 
bounded diversity of subjects and illustrations for the 
poet of nature.” 

Mr. Griswold’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America” is 
altogether a work of great merit. With some faults, 
it is not only decidedly the best book of the kind ever 
attempted in the United States, but we believe there 
are very few men, if there is an individual in the 
country, who could have executed the task as well as 
Mr. Griswold. Had he given a little more time to 
the composition of his biographical and critical no- 
tices, and governed himself by severer canons of taste 
in selecting from his materials, he would have made 
this work invaluable. Whenever he does justice to 
himself, he does justice to his subject; but he is too 
apt to execute on the very spur of the moment things 
which he has been years in preparing, and which de- 
mand time and careful thinking to be properly per- 
formed. As we have remarked elsewhere, his style, 
at times, betrays unequivocal marks of carelessness 
and haste. When he pleases, his diction is clear, 
musical and fluent, well adapted both for narration 
and criticism, and neither deficient in beauty nor 
grace; but some of his biographies are written loosely 
and inelegantly. is critical opinions have often the 
gravity and comprehensiveness of judicial decisions, 
cool, temperate, tolerant and just; but sometimes they 
evince qualities which smack more of the advocate 
than the judge. The “ Poets and Poetry of America” 
has been well received, both at home and abroad. 
With very few exceptions, in critical works of the 
first class it has been greatly praised. It is modest, 
sensible and judicious. It contains some poor verses, 
but Mr. Griswold did not himself regard all its con- 
tents as genuine poetry. It is an exhibition of what 
has been accomplished, not only by our poets, but by 
those to whom the public have generally given that 
title. It is an exhibition which has surprised by its 
richness and extent; an exhibition of which the coun- 
try may be proud. 

Lord Jefirey, writing in the Edinburgh Review, 
in 1819, expressed a wish that some one would com- 
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plete the plan so admirably commenced by Campbell 
in his then recently published book of British poetry, 
by giving us Specimens of the Living Poets of the 
United Kingdom. The task would be more difficult, 
and more dangerous, but in many respects it would 
also be more useful. The beauties of the voluminous 
and unequal writers would be more conspicuous in a 
selection; and the different styles and schools of 
poetry would be brought into fairer and nearer terms 
of comparison by the juxtaposition of their best produc- 
tions ;-while a better and clearer view would be ob- 
tained of the general progress and apparent tenden- 
cies of the art, than could be easily gathered from the 
separate study of each important production. The 
mind of the critic, too, would be at once enlightened 
and tranquillized by the very greatness of the horizon 
thus subjected to his survey, and he would regard, both 
with less enthusiasm and less offence, those con- 
trasted and compensating beauties and defects, when 
presented together, and as it were in combination, 
than he could ever do when they came upon him in 
distinct verses, and without the relief and softening 
of so varied an assemblage. In point of courage and 
candor Lord Jeffrey surmised that no one was so well 
fitted for such a duty as himself; and perhaps he was 
right, so far as Great Britain was concerned, since 
there every ‘‘ man of position” in the literary world 
is necessarily governed more or less by personal or 
partisan feelings in his judgments. But twenty-five 
years had gone by, and neither Jeffrey nor any of 
his cotemporaries, competent to the task, had given 
us the continuation of Campbell, while the need of 
such a work had been every year more and more ap- 
parent. It was fortunate that the task fell to Mr. 
Griswold. His ‘ Poets and Poetry of England in the 
Nineteenth Century” is a survey of this department 
of British literature for the period embraced in the 
“ Poets of America ;” and a comparison of the first half 
century of American with the last half century of 
English poetry will show that “ Young England” has 
much less cause of exultation over us on this ground 
than is generally imagined. We conceive that Mr. 
Griswold could not have given a more satisfactory 
vindication of American genius aud taste than by 
thus placing their results in contrast with the produc- 
tions of the first class of foreign cotemporaries. We 
mean, of course, that some regard should be had, in 
making any comparison and estimate, to the circum- 
stances of production. 

Mr. Griswold has now in press a Survey of our 
Prose Literature, to be published in the ensuing 
autumn, and he has been a considerable time engaged 
on the Biographia Americana, a work of great ex- 
tent and laborious research. 

In social intercourse Mr. Griswold displays marked 
individuality of character. He is a man for Hazlitt to 
analyze. Both his mind and his disposition are com- 
plex to the last degree. In his writings his idiosyn- 
crasies do not have full play. A good many oppo- 
sites meet and clash in his mental composition. Like 
most men of very sanguine temperament he alternates 
between the extremes of feeling. He entertains many 
prejudices with a lover’s fondness, yet is often the 
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fairest of men where one might expect him to be the 
most bigoted. He possesses, with all his peculiarities, 
a most exact sense of justice. He is nearly always 
the friend of the weaker party. He rarely joins ina 
hue and cry against any one who has become the 
object of popular scorn or hatred. He is ever dis- 
covering gleams of merit in those whom the general 
voice has condemned, or calmly summing up evi- 
dence while others are “airing their vocabulary.” 
His candor is often as provoking as his fanaticism; 
his humility as his dogmatism. His foes are said to 
experience more of his charity than his friends. He 
has very little of the spirit of revenge. If some hack 
writer makes a few pence by libeling his character, 
he is ‘‘ glad that he has got the money.” 

There was once—perhaps there is now—a law by 
which strangers visiting New York were liable to be 


shut up with felons, not only for the misfortune of | 
owing—a pretty common misfortune at the time we 


are writing of—but for that of knowing about other 
people’s differences. Against this law Mr. Griswold 
wrote with his customary ability and eloquence, and 
what was equally characteristic, exerted himself to 
the utmost to alleviate the condition of the sufferers. 
In 1840, we learn from a card published in the papers 
of the day, with the aid of Rufus Dawes, William 
Leggett, anda few others, he founded a library in The 
Tombs, and two Southern merchants, who then were 
in confinement there, subsequently presented him a 
piece of plate with the following inscription : 


Post Nubila Phebus. 

TO RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD, 
WHO BROUGHT PLEASURE TO OUR PRISON, AND 
MADE US FORGET OUR HOMES WHEN WE WERE WITH 
STRANGERS. 


Ingratus unus miseris omnibus nocet. 


There are numerous published testimonials of the 
estimation in which he is held for his kindness of 





heart. That charming young writer, James Bayard 
Taylor, dedicates to Mr. Griswold his “ Ximena and 
Other Poems,’ as 


‘SAN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE FOR 
THE KIND ENCOURAGEMENT HE HAS SHOWN THE AUTHOR.”’ 


The Rev. James Watson inscribes to him a volume 
of Discourses, as the 


‘CPIRST FRUITS OF 
A MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE 
FOR WHICH THE AUTHOR IS CHIEFLY INDEBTED TO HIM.’ 


And we might quote other such records of the respect 
and affection in which he is held, justifying the pre- 
diction of Mrs. Lewis, in her graceful and popular 
‘“* Records of the Heart,’’ that 


Cee “the living will his name revere, 
And bless him wheresoe’er his steps may lead ; 
The spirits of the dead will hover near, 
ar ‘his wandering way, through dangers dark and 
rear.” 


And 


About three years ago Mr. Griswold resumed his 
original profession, and now occasionally officiates at 
the desk. His acquirements in theology are very ex- 
tensive. In his doctrinal notions he is inflexibly 
orthodox, and entertains some dogmas of peculiar 
grimness. Those who have never disputed with him 
on ‘fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” 
can hardly form a conception of his innate force 
of character. On these subjects he is a sort of cross 
between Descartes and John Calvin. In theology he 
is all muscle and bone. His sermons are his finest 
compositions, and he delivers them from the pulpit 
with taste and eloquence. 

Mr. Griswold is still a young man—a very young 
man to have accomplished so much—and he may look 
with confidence to a high place among our literary 
men, if he continues to apply his great acquirements 
and talents in the pursuit of letters. 
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WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF THE OLD BLANDFORD CHURCH NEAR PETERSBURG, VA. 





BY DR, JNO. C. M’CABE, 





Lone relic of the past, old mouldering pile, 
Where twines the ivy round thy ruins gray ; 

Where the lone tcad sits brooding in the aisle, 
Once trod by “ ladye fayre’’ and gallant gay ! 


How visions rise before the mental eye, 
As memory holds communion with the past; 
And, as the night winds ’mid your ruins sigh, 
Dim shadows round my weed-grown path are cast. 


Before my gaze altar and chancel rise, 

The surpliced priest, the mourner bowed in prayer, 
Fair worshipers, with heaven-directed eyes, 

And manhood’s piety, and pride are there! 


Knights of the olden time perchance are kneeling, 
And choristers pour forth the hallowed hymn ; 





And hark! the organ’s solemn strains are pealing, 
Like songs of seraphs, or rapt cherubim! 


But no!—’tis but my fancy, and I gaze 

On ruined walls, where creeps the lizard cold; —* 
Or dusky bats beneath the pale moon’s rays 

Their solemn, lonely midnight vigils hold. 


Yet they are here! the learned and the proud, 
Genius, and worth, and beauty—they are here! 

I stand rebuked amid the slumbering crowd, 
While time-past voices touch the spirit’s ear. 


An humbled man, I feel the mournful truth, 
That these sad ruins shadow forth my doom; 
Bright hopes must fade, age follows buoyant youth, 
And life is but a pathway to the tomb. 
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familiar to be moulded by the hand of fiction: all 
abound with themes for the poet. Turning from 
the subjects for heroic to those for descriptive 
poetry, we have a variety not less extensive and in- 
teresting. The mountains of New England and the 
West; the great inland seas between Itasca and the 
Saint Lawrence, with their ten thousand islands; the 
lesser lakes; the majestic rivers and their cataracts ; 
the old and limitless forests; the sea-like prairies; 
the caves, in which cities might be hid; the pure and 
beautiful climate of the north— 


Her clear, warm heaven at noon, the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills, her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendor of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

That greet his eye in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves; 

Her autnmn scenery— 


surpassing in gorgeous magnificence all sights in the 
transatlantic world ; and all the varieties of land, lake, 
river, air and sky, which lie between the Bay of 
Hudson and the Straits of Panama—afford an un- 
bounded diversity of subjects and illustrations for the 
poet of nature.” 

Mr. Griswold’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America” is 
altogether a work of great merit. With some faults, 
it is not only decidedly the best book of the kind ever 
attempted in the United States, but we believe there 
are very few men, if there is an individual in the 
country, who could have executed the task as well as 
Mr. Griswold. Had he given a little more time to 
the composition of his biographical and critical no- 
tices, and governed himself by severer canons of taste 
in selecting from his materials, he would have made 
this work invaluable. Whenever he does justice to 
himself, he does justice to his subject; but he is too 
apt to execute on the very spur of the moment things 
which he has been years in preparing, and which de- 
mand time and careful thinking to be properly per- 
formed. As we have remarked elsewhere, his style, 
at times, betrays unequivocal marks of carelessness 
and haste. When he pleases, his diction is clear, 
musical and fluent, we!l adapted both for narration 
and criticism, and neither deficient in beauty nor 
grace; but some of his biographies are written loosely 
and inelegantly. [is critical opinions have often the 
gravity and comprehensiveness of judicial decisions, 
cool, temperate, tolerant and just; but sometimes they 
evince qualities which smack more of the advocate 
than the judge. The “ Poets and Poetry of America” 
has been well received, both at home and abroad. 
With very few exceptions, in critical works of the 
first class it has been greatly praised. It is modest, 
sensible and judicious. It contains some poor verses, 
but Mr. Griswold did not himself regard all its con- 
tents as genuine poetry. It is an exhibition of what 
has been accomplished, not only by our poets, but by 
those to whom the public have generally given that 
title. It is an exhibition which has surprised by its 
richness and extent; an exhibition of which the coun- 
try may be proud. 

Lord Jefirey, writing in the Edinburgh Review, 
in 1819, expressed a wish that some one would com- 








plete the plan so admirably commenced by Campbell 
in his then recently published book of British poetry, 
by giving us Specimens of the Living Poets of the 
United Kingdom. The task would be more difficult, 
and more dangerous, but in many respects it would 
also be more useful. The beauties of the voluminous 
and unequal writers would be more conspicuous in a 
selection; and the different styles and schools of 
poetry would be brought into fairer and nearer terms 
of comparison by the juxtaposition of their best produc- 
tions ;-while a better and clearer view would be ob- 
tained of the general progress and apparent tenden- 
cies of the art, than could be easily gathered from the 
separate study of each important production. The 
mind of the critic, too, would be at once enlightened 
and tranquillized by the very greatness of the horizon 
thus subjected to his survey, and he would regard, both 
with less enthusiasm and less offence, those con- 
trasted and compensating beauties and defects, when 
presented together, and as it were in combination, 
than he could ever do when they came upon him in 
distinct verses, and without the relief and softening 
of so varied an assemblage. In point of courage and 
candor Lord Jeffrey surmised that no one was so well 
fitted for such a duty as himself; and perhaps he was 
right, so far as Great Britain was concerned, since 
there every ‘man of position” in the literary world 
is necessarily governed more or less by personal or 
partisan feelings in his judgments. But twenty-five 
years had gone by, and neither Jeffrey nor any of 
his cotemporaries, competent to the task, had given 
us the continuation of Campbell, while the need of 
such a work had been every year more and more ap- 
parent. It was fortunate that the task fell to Mr. 
Griswold. His ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of England in the 
Nineteenth Century” is a survey of this department 
of British literature for the period embraced in the 
‘* Poets of America ;” and a comparison of the first half 
century of American with the last half century of 
English poetry will show that “ Young England” has 
much less cause of exultation over us on this ground 
than is generally imagined. We conceive that Mr. 
Griswold could not have given a more satisfactory 
vindication of American genius aud taste than by 
thus placing their results in contrast with the produc- 
tions of the first class of foreign cotemporaries. We 
mean, of course, that some regard should be had, in 
making any comparison and estimate, to the circum- 
stances of production. 

Mr. Griswold has now in press a Survey of our 
Prose Literature, to be published in the ensuing 
autumn, and he has been a considerable time engaged 
on the Biographia Americana, a work of great ex- 
tent and laborious research. 

In social intercourse Mr. Griswold displays marked 
individuality of character. He is a man for Hazlitt to 
analyze. Both his mind and his disposition are com- 
plex to the last degree. In his writings his idiosyn- 
crasies do not have full play. A good many oppo- 
sites meet and clash in his mental composition. Like 
most men of very sanguine temperament he alternates 
between the extremes of feeling. He entertains many 
prejudices with a lover’s fondness, yet is often the 
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fairest of men where one might expect him to be the 
most bigoted. He possesses, with all his peculiarities, 
a most exact sense of justice. He is nearly always 
the friend of the weaker party. He rarely joins ina 
hue and cry against any one who has become the 
object of popular scorn or hatred. He is ever dis- 
covering gleams of merit in those whom the general 
voice has condemned, or calmly summing up evi- 
dence while others are “airing their vocabulary.” 
His candor is often as provoking as his fanaticism; 
his humility as his dogmatism. His foes are said to 
experience more of his charity than his friends. He 
has very little of the spirit of revenge. If some hack 
writer makes a few pence by libeling his character, 
he is “‘ glad that he has got the money.” 

There was once—perhaps there is now—a law by | 
which strangers visiting New York were liable to be | 
shut up with felons, not only for the misfortune of | 
owing—a pretty common misfortune at the time we 
are writing of—but for that of knowing about other 
people’s differences. Against this law Mr. Griswold 
wrote with his customary ability and eloquence, and 
what was equally characteristic, exerted himself to 
the utmost to alleviate the condition of the sufferers. 
In 1840, we learn from a card published in the papers 
of the day, with the aid of Rufus Dawes, William 
Leggett, and a few others, he founded a library in The 
Tombs, and two Southern merchants, who then were 
in confinement there, subsequently presented him a 
piece of plate with the following inscription : 


Post Nubila Phabus. 
TO RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD, 


WHO BROUGHT PLEASURE TO OUR PRISON, AND 





MADE US FORGET OUR HOMES WHEN WE WERE WITH 
STRANGERS. 


Ingratus unus miseris omnibus nocet. 


There are numerous published testimonials of the 
estimation in which he is held for his kindness of 





heart. That charming young writer, James Bayard 
Taylor, dedicates to Mr. Griswold his ‘“ Ximena and 
Other Poems,” as 


“AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE FOR 
THE KIND ENCOURAGEMENT HE HAS SHOWN THE AUTHOR.” 


The Rev. James Watson inscribes to him a volume 
of Discourses, as the 


‘CFIRST FRUITS OF 
A MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE 
FOR WHICH THE AUTHOR IS CHIEFLY INDEBTED TO HIM.’’ 


And we might quote other such records of the respect 
and affection in which he is held, justifying the pre- 
diction of Mrs. Lewis, in her graceful and popular 
** Records of the Heart,” that 


- . . + . “the living will his name revere, 
And bless him wheresoe’er his steps may lead ; 
The spirits of the dead will hover near, 
And guard his wandering way, through dangers dark and 
rear.’ 


About three years ago Mr. Griswold resumed his 
original profession, and now occasionally officiates at 
the desk. His acquirements in theology are very ex- 
tensive. In his doctrinal notions he is inflexibly 
orthodox, and entertains some dogmas of peculiar 
grimness. Those who have never disputed with him 
on “ fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,” 
ean hardly form a conception of his innate force 
of character. On these subjects he is a sort of cross 
between Descaries and John Calvin. In theology he 
is all muscle and bone. His sermons are his finest 
compositions, and he delivers them from the pulpit 
with taste and eloquence. 

Mr. Griswold is still a young man—a very young 
man to have accomplished so much—and he may look 
with confidence to a high place among our literary 
men, if he continues to apply his great acquirements 
and talents in the pursuit of letters. 
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WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF THE OLD BLANDFORD CHURCH NEAR PETERSBURG, VA. 





BY DR, JNO. 


Cc. M’CABE. 





Lone relic of the past, old mouldering pile, 
Where twines the ivy round thy ruins gray ; 

Where the lone toad sits brooding in the aisle, 
Once trod by “ ladye fayre’’ and gallant gay! 


How visions rise before the mental eye, 
As memory holds communion with the past ; 
And, as the night winds ’mid your ruins sigh, 
Dim shadows round my weed-grown path are cast. 


Before my gaze altar and chancel rise, 

The surpliced priest, the mourner bowed in prayer, 
Fair worshipers, with heaven-directed eyes, 

And manhood’s piety, and pride are there! 


Knights of the olden time perchance are kneeling, 





And choristers pour forth the hallowed hymn ; 


And hark! the organ’s solemn strains are pealing, 
Like songs of seraphs, or rapt cherubim ! 


But no!—’tis but my fancy, and I gaze 

On ruined walls, where creeps the lizard cold; = * 
Or dusky bats beneath the pale moon’s rays 

Their solemn, lonely midnight vigils hold. 


Yet they are here! the learned and the proud, 
Genius, and worth, and beauty—they are here! 

I stand rebuked amid the slumbering crowd, 
While time-past voices touch the spirit’s ear. 


An humbled man, I feel the mournful truth, 
That these sad ruins shadow forth my doom; 
Bright hopes must fade, age follows buoyant youth, 
And life is but a pathway to the tomb. 
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*T is May; the sunshine and the cloud, 
Warm days and freézing nights, 

The earth now wrapped in fleecy shroud, 
Now sweet with brief delights. 

The liquid south—the bitter north, 

Grass by deep snow-banks peeping forth, 
Streams ’mid their ice at play, 

Showing the powerful, ceaseless strife 

Nature with Winter waged for life, 
All these have passed away ; 

And soft blue sky and golden sun 

Tell that Spring’s triumph has been won. 


Long had the violet’s snowy ear 
Along the earth been laid, 
The green garbed nymph’s light step to hear 
Along hill, wood and glade. 
There was the expectant wind-flower, too, 
Both asking every breeze that blew 
Where, where was tarrying Spring ? 
Until the nightly chills were o’er, 
Until the bleak winds came no more, 
And then, on downiest wing, 
They sped the wooing airs along, 
To bid earth bloom—air burst in song. 





MAY. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 








With plumes the beechen sprays are tipped, 
The shad-bush cowers in white, 

The willow’s yellow sprays are dipped 
Where cowslipped streams are bright. 

In gorgeous red the maple glows, 

Its mass of snow the cherry shows, 
The dogwood rears its crown, 

The strawberry blossoms are displayed 

In hollow warm, and sunny glade, 
Whilst, covered with their down, 

The poplar’s leaflets, first to spread, § 

A summer look around it shed. 


And air, too, hails the smiles of May; 
The blue-bird warbles sweet, 

And comes the wren, with carols gay, 
The ’customed porch to greet. 

The mock-bird tries its varied skill, 

At evening wails the whip-po-wil ; 
Myriads of yellow bees 

Darken the pink May-apple’s bloom, 

Whilst leaves the butterfly its tomb, 
To float upon the breeze ; 

And a winged glittering speck, that flames 

Around, the humming-bird proclaims. 





THE 


My first born! I have marked in thee 
A soul that loves to dare— 

Wild winds across a stormy sea 
Thy bark of life will bear. 

Young eaglet of the household nest, 
Turned sunward is thine eye ; 

A pulse is in thy little breast 
That beats full strong and high! 


I tremble when I hear thee speak 
In tones of clear command ; 
Ambition’s flush is on thy cheek, 
His tvon in thy hand. 
Oh! guard thy ruling passion well, 
Or wrecked thy bark will be ; 
Alone can Virtue ride the swell 
On Glory’s troubled sea. 


More bright than gift of fairy land, 
My second born, art thou! 
The breath of Heaven never fanned 
A lovelier cheek and brow : 
An angel art thou, child, sent down 
To cheer my darker hours, 
And gifted with a spell to crown 
E’en Grief’s bowed head with flowers. 











TRIAD. 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


Daughter !—(Love’s most enchanting word) 
Thy voice is music’s own, 
And ever like the note of bird 
Announcing winter gone. 
June gave thee birth, and in thine eye 
Her azure I behold; 
On that soft cheek her roseate dye, 
In those bright loeks her gold. 


My last born, if I read aright 
The language of thy glance, 
Thou hast a soul to drink delight 
From streams of old romance. 
Each nerve is delicately strung, 
And through thy little heart, 
When minstrel lay is played or sung, 
Wild thrills of rapture dart. 


A star, of ray benign and clear, 
Presided at thy birth, 

And filled, in slumber, is thine ear 
With music not of earth. 

Thy bolder brother’s prayer will be 
To sway the fitful throng— 

Thine, gentle boy—“ Enough for me 
The golden lute of song'” 








POOR BENNY. 


OR THE POWER OF AFFECTION. 





BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, 





Ir the following anecdote (I ‘cannot call it a story) 
should prove of any benefit, by gratifying the lovers 
of light reading, or illustrating the effects of kindness 
and the influences of the affection upon the mind, one 
object of its composition will have been accomplished. 

Since the article was prepared, it has been an- 
nounced that benevolent and scientific men in Europe 
have been successful in their attempts to educate idiots 
and elevate them to an enviable and useful activity 
of mind and body. The means are not mentioned, 
but it is believed that they must be dependent almost 
entirely on affection, evinced in the teacher and 
awakened in the pupil—and perhaps the subjoined 
narrative will illustrate the mode : 

“Who was that whom the young folks laughed at 
so rudely last evening?” said a dear relative to me 
one morning, as I was undergoing the prescribed 
service of towel, comb, and devotion. 

“Tt was nobody.” 

** Nobody ?” 








“Yes, ma‘am, nobody—nobody but Poor Benny.” | 


‘“‘ And is Poor Benny nobody ?” 

“ He is not much more, at any rate.” 

‘*As to body, Benny perhaps is as much as those 
who laughed at him,” said the good lady; ‘ but he is 
certainly very infirm of mind.” 

“Well, is not that the standard by which we are 
to be measured? Did you not, last Sunday, teach me 
the verse— 

‘‘ Were I so tall as to reach the Pole, 
And grasp the Ocean with a span, 


I would be measured by my soul— 
The mind ’s the standard of the man.”’ 


There was a little symptom of boyish triumph in the 
question, as if the argumentum ad hominem was 
wholly unanswerable. 

The one addressed had very little knowledge of, or 
solicitude about one argument more than another, ex- 
cepting that in cases of emergency she would apply, 
with much unction, the argrmentum ad baculum. 

li: ine present case, she looked mildly down, and 
said; ** That standard is one by which each is to 
ineasure himself—the standard by which we should 
measure another is charity, which hopeth all things 
and endureth all things. You did not, I hope, join in 
the ridicule ?” 

The truth is, 1 was quite too young to have had part 
in the wrong-doing, and though I did laugh with the 
older ones, my conscience comforted itself that I had 
hever, at least never of late, ridiculed Benny to his 
face. It would have been bad policy, to say nothing 
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of ingratitude ; for Benny had, with his knife, cut quite 
a handsome little ship out of a block, and after paint- 
ing and rigging it, he gave ittome. This species of 
architecture I was not competent to perform; and 
Benny added other evidences of his partiality, as I 
thought, ‘‘ of the kindness of his heart,” as my mother 
said. 

** Poor Benny,” added she, somewhat puzzled, “1 
do not know what to make of him. He seems a per- 
fect idiot in some things; and yet there are move- 
ments and language of his that strike one as the result 
of more observation, more reflection, more mind than 
many young men exhibit.” 

Benjamin had toiled through the customary time in 


_a woman schoo], and emerged from under the rod 
| with an imperfect knowledge of his alphabet, and 
with the sobriquet of Benny. 


He was sent to a 
“‘man’s school,” and afier wearing a dunce cap about 
half the time, and becoming a fixed object of ridicule 


for the master, and a regular butt for the boys, he was 


withdrawn by his widowed mother, who found that 
her son had acquired nothing at the school but the ad- 
ditional title of ‘* Poor :”—he was ‘* Poor Benny” for 
old and young, ignorant and learned. Benny had the 
satisfaction of being the only person in the whole 
town who could neither read nor write—a distinction 
of which he did not appear to be specially proud, nor 
did he regard it as much of a deprivation. He did not 
lament his deficiencies, nor cease to find pleasure in 
certain scenery and positions, because he could not 
sit and read, or hold written correspondence with 
others. 

Benny had little or no intercourse with any one; 
his mother was rich, rich for one in that pm a of 
the country, where the prayer, ‘‘give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” seems to have been made and 
answered. She had a competence for herself and her 
only child; but she was stung to the heart by what 
she called the misconceptions of that child’s powers 
by the world. She forgave the taunts and sneers of 
the coarse and unfeeling; but she could not forget the 
quiet acquiescence of the better portion in the judgment 
that her child’ was an idiot. A mother’s heart, and 
that is part of a mother’s pride, rebelled against such a 
thought. 

“Is he not all affection and kindness? Do they 
not see with what more than son-like love he watches 
over me, how his eyes follow me when I move in 
health, and how he is my constant nurse, by night and 
day, when Iam sick? They do not know, but I do, 
and bless God for it, how, on waking from uneasy 
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sleep, Ihave found him bending over me with the 
affectionate solicitude of a guardian angel, doubly pay- 
ing back all my cares for him in infancy. They do 
not know this, but they do know that he is. a good, 
obedient, affectionate son, and at least a harmless, in- 
offensive neighbor. 

‘‘ But they say he is stupid—he can neither read nor 
write! Blessed Lord!” would she exclaim, ‘‘ blessed 
pattern of all the filial love which my poor, poor boy 
exhibits, sustain my heart as thou sustainest thy own 
mother’s in her fearful affliction. Of thee, too, they 
said, ‘this man never learned his letters.’ Oh, foun- 
tain of affection, open his heart to the enjoyment of 
that love he has for others, and, if he may not be 
learned in books, make him wise in thee. If his head 
may not be stored with knowledge, may the fountain 
of his heart overflow with love.” 

How fervent are the prayers of a religious mother! 
—they are sometimes effectual. 

Poor Benny, in the meantime, had grown into man- 
hood—of a fine form, and at a distance his face ap- 
pearéd handsome—if observed more nearly, it lacked 
in the inspiration of mind:—a coldness was in it. 
There seemed to be no play of the muscle; the eye 
was cast down, and a want of expression was so 
evident as to give it something of the appearance of 
idiocy. 

Benny divided his time between his mother and a 
retreat on the banks of a river, overhung with birch 
and maple, and carpeted with thick grass. Thither 
he repaired every day on which the weather would 
allow, and sat for hours gazing into vacancy, or drop- 
ping his eye upon the running stream, he would 
watch the little eddies that swept along, and seem for 
a moment or two deeply interested in the depth and 
continuance of some little whirlpool that danced 
round, of the shape of a wine glass, and then sunk 
into the stream ; but the current was smooth six yards 
below, and so the interest soon ceased. 

I saw Poor Benny once or twice, in deep affliction, 
passing up the street; he had encountered one or two 
females, of nearly his own age, and with the true 
instincts of nature, he had bowed and spoken to them. 
Their manner was offensive, and when he left them 
to turn into the path that led down to his favorite 
retreat, the noise of the closing gate did not conceal 
that of the laugh of the young women at Poor Benny’s 
awkward salutation and attempt at conversation. 

Benjamin turned round, and a flush of irritated feel- 
ing was on his countenance. It passed away, and 
left his pale face paler still by the contrast. He 
walked down the field, took his favorite seat, anda 
gush of tears seemed to ease his heart. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Benny ?” said I. 

“Did you see it all?” asked Benny. 

“T followed you from the gate to see whether you 
had finished the ship you were making for me.” 

“Till make you two,”’ said Benjamin ; “‘ two just as 
good as John Thomas’s, if you won’t tell any body 
what you saw. You may tell your mother, but no 
one else.” 

I promised—the reward was magnificent. 

Mercy Churchill was one of the kindest hearted 





girls in Plymouth county—handsome and poor. She 
was a frequent visiter at the Widow Shurtliff’s, Ben- 
jamin’s mother’s, and learned perhaps to appreciate 
the good points in Benny’s character. 

She conversed with him often, if his talking 
deserved the name of conversation, and not unfre- 
quently led him to make remarks which seemed to 
bear with them the impress of observation ; but they 
seemed to startle the author quite as much as they did 
the hearer, and for half an hour he would sit cogitating 
on his own speech. Mercy would resume the subject 
in a spirit of kindness, and lead him to correct his 
thoughts until there was a rationality evinced that 
would astonish even the mother. No one had ever 
before talked to Benjamin—no one had ever treated 
him with any feeling of equality—it was pity or con- 
tempt; but Mercy seemed to regard him as a man— 
her equal. He knew he was not her equal, but he 
felt grateful for the courtesy, until he began to think it 
almost justice. 

Benjamin seemed to regard his new attainment in 
thought and speaking as does a young scholar his pro- 
gress in some modern language—he was anxious to 
put it into use, and this led him into frequent conver- 
sations with Mercy. Once he tried his new powers 
with some young persons who called at the house. 
The thought of Poor Benny’s having ideas to connect 
and improve was more ridiculous than his long ad- 
mitted idiocy, and they laughed in his face. This 
aroused his pride, but made him more attached to 
Mercy, who never smiled at his error, but encouraged 
him to speak and to reason. 

One day, after a week’s sickness of Benjamin, Mrs. 
Shurtliff called Mercy into her private chamber. 

‘« My dear,” said she to the young woman, “I am 
about to mention something to you which I would 
willingly have avoided; nothing but my love as a 
mother should have induced me to expose my own 
feelings to mortification, yours to the pain of denial ; 
but I am bound to proceed.” 

Mercy sat with astonishment—at length she said, 
‘*T hope that my kind friend, my mother’s earliest 
friend, and my benefactress, will not think that there 
is any thing in my power to do which I would not 
cheerfully perform for her.” 

‘*T have,” said Mrs. Shurtliff, ‘‘ so long ceased to 
live for myself, that you might be doing that for me 
which would have the appearance of being done for 
another.” 

** Will you, dear aunt, explain ?” 

‘‘ Benjamin’s sickness, my child, is as much of mind 
as of body,” said Mrs. Shurtliff, in a subdued voice. 

‘In that case I am doubly rejoiced,” said Mercy, 
** for he certainly seems to be recovering strength.” 

‘* But only since he has extorted from me a promise,” 
said the mother; ‘‘a promise which I must fulfill, 
though I have sought all means to avoid it.” 

‘* Am I concerned in the promise ?” asked Mercy, 
with anxiety. 

‘** You are—you are all in all.”’ 

‘Then let me know how I may serve you, and 
what it is that you can suppose possible for me to 





deny to your request.”’ 
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‘‘ While attempting to administer to my son certain 
medicines, a few days since, he held my hand, and 
looking earnestly into my face, inquired about his 
father, so long dead, and then of others; he then spoke 
of the marriage which took place last week, and of 
the one or two near at hand in the town. I had 
seldom known him to speak with so much interest on 
any subject, and marveled what he was aiming at.” 

“ At length he said to me; ‘ Mother, if I should out- 
live you, who would take care of me? Who, when 
I am sick, would nurse me in my weakness? Who 
would bear with me as you have done, as you do 
now ??” 

‘* None, my son,”’ I said to him; ‘‘ none can do as a 
mother does.” 

‘“«* But,’ said he, ‘did you not, in my father’s sick- 
ness, watch over Aim as you have tended on me? 
Did you not sit by your father, also, until he died? 
Thus then, the parent, the husband and the child, in 
their sickness and helplessness, had you, the wife, the 
daughter and the mother, to watch overthem, When 
I am without you, I shall be alone—in sickness and in 
health, all, all alone. I shall have no child to love 
me, no mother to bless and care for me, no wife to 
be the companion and comfort of my hours of suffer- 
ing. I shall be friendless, solitary, miserable. I can- 
not have a mother nor a child to bless me, but might 
I not have a wife?) Iam rich—rich enough—need I 
be all alone, when others have friends, mother, wife, 
and children ?’ 

‘“‘My heart sickened at the thought, and yet I dared 
not utter to him my sentiments. I dared not quench 
the dawning of reason that seemed to spring up with 
hope. . 

“These are matters, Benjamin, which the young 
men usually provide for themselves.” 

‘“** And so they do,’ said he, ‘and so I would have 
done; but who would marry, and live with, and treat 
as a husband should be treated, a man whom they 
ridiculed as he passed, and made a by-word of re- 
proach? Who would marry a man that can neither 
read nor write, and could never learn, or, at leasi, did 
never learn ?? 

‘‘ But do the females treat you thus ?” 

** All of them do—all but one—and her I dare not 
speak to on this subject, because she is too kind to 
wound my feelings if she could avoid it—too good to 
utter or to act a falsehood for any one’s benefit.’ 

‘These were his very words—how strange for him 
—but he has certainly improved much in his conversa- 
tion of late, very much.”’ 

‘Did he tell you who was the female that he par- 
ticularly alluded to?” asked Mercy. ‘I should hope, 
however, that there were many who would not treat 
him rudely.” 

‘Mercy, my son has extorted from mea promise 
that I should tell you what I have now told you, and 
that he desires that you should be, not my niece, but 
my child, my daughter—that you should be his 
wife.” 

There was a considerable pause. At length Mercy 
said, “‘I would neither deceive you nor pain you. I 

regret this circumstance. I am pained, dear aunt, but 





I cannot consent to—let me be candid—I cannot con- 
sent to marry a—”’ 

‘“« Enough, enough, Mercy—spare my feelings—you 
are right—you cannot consent to marry an zdzot.” 

‘* Why, dear aunt, should you use such a word to 
me? You do me injustice, as much as you do it to 
your son. You know that I have never thus under- 
rated Benjamin. His infirmity I have seen and de- 
deplored; but I have never doubted that in the soil of 
his mind were latent seeds, seeds of goodness if not 


_of greatness, which proper appliances and appropriate 


culture would bring into growth. What these are is 
not yet apparent; but I have more hopes within a 
few weeks than f ever entertained before—hopes 
founded on developments of intellect that not even 
your affection has ever credited him for.” 

The pathway which Mercy had that afternoon 
chosen, to reach a house at a short distance, lay along 
the river, shaded by a bold hill, out of which gushed a 
spring of pure water. It was a pleasant and a 
favorite walk with Mercy. As she was descending 
the hill, she saw Benjamin sitting in his favorite haunt, 
gazing on the bubbles that floated by, and the masses 
of foam caused by the operation of the mill wheel 
above. While she was watching him with painful 
interest, he turned his head and recognized his cousin. 

‘‘T have been thinking, cousin Mercy,” said he, 
as he ascended toward her; ‘I have been thinking 
that when I die, I would ask to be buried here. It is 
a cool, lovely place; one that I have sat in so long 
and so quietly, that I think I should like to lie here 
forever. It is better than to be huddled together with 
the crowd on the hill behind the meeting-house. Pere 
grass will grow and flowers bloom on my grave—there 
the children will run above me, and the pebbly soil 
refuse a single flower—it is better to be here.” 

‘*But, Benny,” said Mercy, ‘it will make no 
difference, when you are dead, where you are laid; 
you will not be conscious of any thing; you will not 
know about the grass and flowers that grow here, or 
the pebbles and sand that are in the grave-yard; it is 
not worth while to think about such things now, for 
you cannot think about them when you are dead.” 

‘* That may not be of so much consequence, cousin 
Mercy, for I do not thin much when I sit here day 
by day now, and yet I love to come and stay here. 
Now, why may I not also love to be here when I am 
dead? Besides, cousin Mercy, I do not know that I 
have ever had, at least ever expressed, any particular 
wish. Every body has some chosen time, place, or 
person to be gratified I cannot go from Kingston, as 
John Davis and William Bradford did, nor do I know 
that I wish to—I cannot have and enjoy amusements 
such as others have—I cannot marry, as Charles 
Bradford will to-morrow—is it, then, too much that | 
ask to be buried in this little point of ground? It is 
not mine, indeed, but I could buy it; or Mr. Beal, who 
owns it, would, I doubt not, grant the privilege. You 
do not answer, Mercy. I may not enjoy society—I 
may not marry—I must die, and surely I might be 
allowed to choose my burying-place.”’ 

Mercy disliked the melancholy tone of Benjamin’s 
thoughts, and sought to rally him. 
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** You may amuse yourself as well as any one, and 
you may marry. There is no law against it, and the 
town is well supplied with young women.” 

‘* Almost every one of whom has called me fool 
and idiot,’ said Benjamin, with unusual asperity of 
voice. 

“Cousin Mercy, how much time I have spent in 
that green nook below us, you know; years of child- 
hood have passed by me, and I have sat there almost 
as insensible as the bushes that grew up around me. 
That I was different from others, I knew, but I did 
not care ; I would sometimes have joined the sports of 
those of my age, but when away from them I neither 
regretted my loss nor sighed for dught else. But for 
nearly a year a change has been coming over me; 
you have seen it; I have felt it, but I know not 
whether to rejoice at the good attained, or to mourn 
over the knowledge of evi] that has existed. Has my 
mother spoken to you, Mercy, of my wishes ?” 

‘* My aunt mentioned to me this morning a very 
strange wish of yours.” 

‘*Why strange? What is there strange in the 
wish? Who does not wish? Every body wishes. 
I have sat on that bank for days, and wished that I 
were a bird to fly, like yonder swallow, which is now 
dashing down the stream, and gathering food from 
among the water-flies. Why should it be strange that 
I should wish? We wish and pray for every good 
that God can send to us—we wish for happiness here 
and happiness hereafter—nay, some people hope for 
it, many expect it—now I only wished, I could not ex- 
pect, could not even hope—I know the diflerence 
well. Is there any luxury around us we do not wish 
to enjoy? When we hear of happiness, do we not 
wish to share it? and when we read of angels, do we 
not wish we also had wings and could fly up to 
heaven? Or, rather, when I hear of them, for I can- 
not read, I cannot do any thing but wish, wish, wish.” 

“Yes, cousin Benjamin, you can,” said Mercy, 
soothingly ; ‘you can love your good, kind mother 
and me.” 

*“ Will you let me dove you? cousin Mercy, wil! 
you let me love you?” 

“You have always loved me, I hope,” said Mercy, 
blushing. ‘ Have you not always loved me ?”’ 

‘** Nay, cousin Mercy, do not attempt to deceive me 
now. You of all others have never deceived me—do 
not attempt it now. You may confuse me—you may 
make me doubt—you may, by force of mind, silence 
me—but I know that I feel toward you as I did not 
once, do not now, toward my mother. It is not wholly 
new—the feeling has grown, and strange wishes have 
grown with it—strange thoughts have come up in my 
mind. 

‘** As I was leaning against that old oak a few even- 
ings since, Charles Bradford and Mary Carver came 
and sat down on that bank. Perhaps they were there 
when I came, for their voice was the first notice I 
had of their presence. I would have moved, but 
could not. Charles explained to Mary his affection 
for her. They were not like those I have for my 
mother, not what I have tried to feel for all those 
around me—all but you, Mercy—and all his feelings 





were mine for you. I never knew before what had 
sprung up in my heart—never till then could tell why 
I felt not for you what I felt for others. Every word 
he uttered seemed to be drawn from my heart, and 
what he said to Mary I could say to you—at least, 
Mercy, I could say it if I had such words—but Charles 
is learned.” 

** Yes, so he is, cousin Benny, so he is, and I guess 
he had been studying his speech in a book; he must 
have read it somewhere.” 

‘** Perhaps so,” said the young man, abstractedly ; 
‘“‘ perhaps he had read it, for how otherwise could he 
have known exactly what I felt? how could he have 
so expressed what I cannot utter? I wish I could 
read.” 

*T wish you could, Benjamin.” 

“Tf IT could, Mercy, would you answer me as Mary 
answered Charles ?” 

“If any inducements could make you read and 
write, why have not they been equally operative 
before, when other young persons acquired their 
education ?” 

‘‘T cannot tell that,” said Benjamin; ‘‘ but do you 
see that young apple tree ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

** Well, for years that has stood exactly where it is, 
stretching out its branches filled with leaves, and once 
or twice I thought I saw it blossoming—but it bore no 
fruit. Why is that?” 

‘*Simply,” said Mercy, “ because it was surrounded 
by the thick growth of wood that kept it from the sun, 
and took from its roots a wholesome nourishment. It 
will, this year, bear fruit better, perhaps, for not 
having borne before.” 

** Andso, Mercy, may it be withme. Some shadow 
has passed from my mind—something of sunlight has 
settled there—oh, may it be permanent. Let me feel 
that some one, besides my mother—but you understand 
me, cousin Mercy.” 

‘Benjamin, you know I am dependent on your 
mother for all I enjoy, and what would the people say 
if should consent to your wishes? When my course 
and yours are both considered—do not be offended, 
Benjamin, but your situation would make my course 
more censured.” 

* The dependence, Mercy, is one that has been a 
blessing to my mother and me.” 

** But, Benjamin, do you not know that poverty here 
is more tolerable than a certain degree of—of want of 
aitainment—that not to have wealth is a misforiune to 
be relieved—not to have some learning is a disgrace 
not—”’ 

‘* No, Mercy, no, do not say zot to be wiped out. 
Let that be the condition, and see how soon it will be 
accomplished. Only say that. You shall be the mis- 
tress of the lessons and the judge of the acquire- 
ment.” 


‘But not here. I left your mother under a mistake 
of my meaning. We must not hurt her feelings by 
disrespect to her authority and position.” 

The condition was accepted, and the progress of 
Benjamin in his studies seemed miraculous. The 
powers of his mind had been enlarged, so that what 
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he heard he comprehended ; and his acquisition of the 
elements of learning seemed like some scientific man 
forming implements for work which he well under- 
stood. In two years Benjamin claimed the fulfillment 
of Mercy’s promise. Some sneered at a woman’s 
earning a husband by such labors, and some said a 
dependent orphan had been sacrificed by her aunt to 
the vanity of a stupid son. 

Mercy felt happy in the happiness which her conduct 
afforded her mother-in-law, and the more than happi- 
ness which it gave her husband. Benjamin could not 
enjoy society, but he thought all centred in bis mother 
and his wife. The last he regarded as his better 
angel, who had redeemed his mind from the waste in 
which it had been lying, and stored it with what 
seemed to him a world of sweets. 

When Benjamin lost his mother, Mercy remarked 
some evidences of mental weakness, more than he 
usually exhibited. She watched with care the move- 
ments of her husband, directed his attention from his 
loss, and in time restored him to his domestic comforts. 
But she remarked that she feared that a sudden calamity 
would overcloud his reason again, and if there were 
none to watch him with the solicitude and the science 
of afiection, he would relapse into his former mental 
imbecility. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, blessed the domestic 
circle of Benjamin and Mercy ; and the parents found 
their happiness in improving the minds of their beau- 
tiful children. 

Some years passed, and the children grew in the 
affections of their parents and the regards of the 
neighborhood. Benjamin’s habits, however, were 
not changed; his whole mind was bounded by home 
and his attachments to his wife; his cravings for her 
constant presence seemed to imprison him within the 
walls of her well ordered house—a species of deten- 
tion not the most disagreeable to a wife, who will 
generally overlook many inconveniences that. result 
from the affections of a husband. How undesirable is 
that wife’s freedom which results from the “ disregard 
of a husband in all her ways!” People deplore the 
wretched condition of the wife who, as they say, can 
never leave her sick husband. Alas, much more to be 
pitied is the woman who can seldom find her well hus- 
band. The bondage whose chains are a husband’s love, 
will never break the heart of a wife. I have not time to 
describe the home-scene of Benjamin and Mercy :—to 
me it seemed as near perfection as earth can present, 
and when I took leave of them at their door, I thought 
of the rich reward the wife was reaping for the for- 
bearance, kindness, and sacrifices she had made for 
the husband. 

It was the spring of 18—, remarkable in that section 
of the country for the prevalence of the scarlet fever, 
that Benjamin’s family had its first visitations of pain 
after the death of his mether. The little boy was 
seized with that scourge of our country, and in a few 
days the same lisease exhibited itself in the girl. 
Benjamin stationed himself at the bedside of his 
children, and assisted his wife in every office that 
kindness could suggest. It is enough to say that the 
body of the boy was retained one day beyond the 





usual time of sepulture, that one grave might receive 
him and his sister at the same time. 

The day after the funeral Benjamin was not to be 
found—he who was so seldom missed from the house 
or its immediate vicinity, was now looked for in vain. 

“* Where shall we go?” said a kind-hearted neighbor. 

‘Let me first go and look,” said Mercy, and she 
opened the gate at the road side and stepped hastily 
down the field toward the river. ; 

She was not deceived. Benjamin sat upon the 
same grassy mound that he had occupied years before ; 
he was gazing downward upon the stream and 
watching the foam as it floated by. ‘Two bubbles that 
had sprung up played along, and in the sunbeams 
seemed marked by prismatic hues, caught the atten- 
tion of Benjamin. He gazed at them with an apparent 
delight that made the heart of his wife ache. At 
length the bubbles burst, the smile passed from his face, 
and a tear gathered in hiseye. Mercy hastened forward 
and caught her husband in her arms. It was some time 
before she could draw him away from the place sancti- 
fied to him by a loss of himself. He returned to the 
house and mingled his tears with those of his wife. 

The shock which Mercy had received by the death 
of her two children was too great for her strength, in 
her condition, and in a few weeks she was driven to 
her chamber, sick, dangerously sick. All that human 
skill could suggest, and all that affection could perform, 
were done to save her ; but in little more than a month, 
Mercy was laid beside her two children ; and on her 
cold breast rested the latest born, the little one that 
knew none of the pains or joys of that world through 
which it passed. 

Benjamin returned to his house motherless, widowed 
and childless. There was none who knew how to 
comfort him—not one that could offer consolation— 
not a being of all around him who knew how his heart 
had been sustained—how it was to be bound up. 
There were enough to pity, enough to mourn with 
him, but who should sustain him—who now should 
draw him back from that dark gulf toward which his 
mind always tended? Who was to people his solitude 
with thought? She on whom he had leaned was re- 
moved, and he must fall. He fell. 


‘*T have come,” said the pious clergyman, as he 
laid his hands on Benjamin’s shoulders, and drew his 
eyes away from the water gliding by—‘‘I have 
followed you hither to offer consolations.” 

Benjamin gazed up into the face of the venerable 
man, and after a moment he seemed to conceive the 
nature of the visit. 

‘* You have come to offer comfort? Well, where 
is it?” 

‘Tt is here,” said the clergyman, and he drew from 
his pocket a bible. 

Benjamin’s mind seemed to rally again, and thie 
wonted expression returned to his features. He took 
the book, and opening it, pointed to the passage : 
‘‘ Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and 
mine acquaintance into darkness.” 

The clergyman augured well from the attention thus 
exhibited. ‘‘ Sorrows in our day are as certain as in 
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the time of the Psalmist—man jis born to them as the 
sparks that fly upward—but the consolations of 
religion are also as attainable now as then, and you 
may as readily as he exclaim: ‘ It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.’ ” 

Could Benjamin have felt free to contest a point 
with the clergyman, it might have been useful ; but in 
that vicinity it would have been deemed disrespectful 
toward any divine; but toward that one, in moments 


even of social intercourse, few ventured on familiarity, | 


and Benjamin felt the chill of respect and deference 
come over him. He had no answer, and in the good- 
ness of his heart the clergyman proceeded to offer 
comfort to the heart of his afflicted parishioner, and 


to try to awaken in him hopes of a better state—hopes | 


that should animate him to renewed activity of mind 
and body. He paused suddenly, however, for he saw 


that Benjamin was watching a mass of foam that was | 


floating by, and seemed to be deeply interested in the 
gyrations which it was making, as it yielded to the 
influences of the wind and the current. 


The good man led the patient quietly away from | 
the place, and conducted him to his lonely, silent | 


house. There was no greeting of a mother’s voice, 
no affectionate welcome of his wife, and the cheering 
ringing of his children’s laughter, for which he had 
been wont to listen with so much earnestness, was 
all hushed. He ate sparingly of the food that was set 
before him, and as soon as day dawned he would go 


and sit upon his favorite mound. It was unnecessary | 
to follow or to seek him. He returned at night, but | 
It was thought that 


returned weaker and weaker. 
Benjamin had an inward sense of his losses and misery, 


which he had not the power to communicate, and that | 
the fire of his mind was wasting away his body with- | 


out informing it of the cause—there seemed to be a 
loss of some link in the chain of connection. The 


body was wasting.as if by grief, and yet there was | 
evident only the melancholy of stolidity. Strange | 


solutions of his case were suggested, but Benjamin 
seemed insensible to them all. 

‘* He will explain all before he dies,” said one who 
had experience in death-bed scenes, “‘ and it will not 
be long before we shall know it, for he is failing 
fast.” 

The winter passed away, and Benjamin was seen 


moving slowly down to his favorite haunt. Every 
day found him weaker than the last, and early in May 
he was unable to leave his bed. As death approached, 
Benjamin gave utterance to a few words, and it was 
then remembered that he was to explain all before his 
death. It was the 20th of May, a clear, lovely morn- 
ing, that Benjamin awoke from a lengthened sleep. 
The attendant remarked that his voice was unusually 
_ strong, and his eye had the clearness and brilliancy of 
childhood. These tokens were too well understood 
_ to be neglected, and the minister was soon called in. 
He addressed a few words to the dying man—not at 
that moment of sin and its punishment, but of forgive- 
ness, hope, and heaven. 

** The good are there ?” said Benjamin. 

ia Yes.”’ 

“* And what is goodness ?” 

** Tt is love and its fruits in the soul and conduct of 
man.” 
| “My mother, Mercy and my children—how we 
loved each other! How I have loved them here, 
even when they had gone! How I have carried 
about in my heart, in beautiful companionship, those 
| that had constituted my world of life!’ 

** And you would be with them now, in heaven?” 
| J would be with them, for where they are is 
_ heaven.” 
_ “You should rely on mercy, the free gift of 
_ heaven.” 

‘“* Mercy !” exclaimed the dying man, in an agony 
of affection, yet with a wandering eye; ‘“ Mercy !— 
oh, she was the gift of heaven.” 

The clergyman forbore ; he saw that the mind, but 
not the reason, had been aroused, and as he breathed 
a hope-stirring and a love-awaking prayer, the spirit 
of Poor Benjamin passed away. The desire to be 
with his departed family was literally construed, and 
he was buried, not in the moist, grassy margin of the 

river where he had loved to sit, but amid the pebbles 
| of the grave-yard ; and as one of these pebbles dropped 
| upon his coffin, before the earth was shoveled in, 
, some remembered the desire of bis heart for another 
| resting place; and hundreds at this day look at the 
| simple slate-stone that stands at the head of the grave, 
| and remembering the story of him that sleeps below, 
| heave a sigh for Poor Bensamin! 
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FORGIVE THE DOUBT. 





BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 


f 


ForcGIve the doubt! ’t was not of thee, 
That were a pang too keen for tears ; 
O, dearest, canst thou never see 
Why I have owned these jealous fears? 


It is because from boyhood’s days 
Love was the famine of my soul ; 
It is because such long delays 
Her new-fledged pinions still control. 


The ancient captive, when at last 
He stands beneath the open skies, 





O’ershadowed by the gloomy past, 
Veils from the sun his dazzled eyes. 


Dost wonder that the bliss I knew 

When first thy pledge of love was mine, 
Seemed too exalted to be true, 

Making my life at onve divine? "® 


Forgive the doubt !—once more assure 
My anxious heart with that fond smile, 
For new-born love, though strong and pure, 
Will tremble at its joy awhile. 
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BY MRS, ANN S,. STEPITENS. 





(DEDICATED TO LITTLE HARRY 
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Darkly we move—we press upon the brink 
Haply of viewless worlds and know it not; 
Yes! it may be, that nearer than we think 
Are those whom death has parted from our lot! 
Fearfully, wondrously, our souls are made— 
Let us walk humbly on, but undismayed! 


Humbly—for Knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amid the marvels of the mind ; 
Yet undismayed—for do they not reveal 
Th’ immortal being with our dust entwined? 
So let us deem! and e’en the tears they wake 
Shall then be blest, for that high nature’s sake! 


Poor Little Harry! there was sorrow in his home, 
such sorrow as finds its way even to the heart of a 
child; he had learned to step softly in the chamber of 
sickness, and smiled less and less joyously every day 
till the last, mournful one came. Then the roses grew 
fainter and less warm on his cheek; his soft eyes 
were filled with a troubled thoughtfulness, that thought- 
fulness, vague, shadowy, and full of doubt, which 
makes the sorrows of childhood so dreamy and pain- 
ful. A strange, fearful knowledge-had fallen upon 
his young heart for the first time since it had com- 
menced its innocent pulsations. The knowledge of 
death, the mysteries of the grave had been opened to 
the sorrow-stricken mind of Little Harry! And who 
can tell the vague, irembling sensations—the doubt— 
the awe—the uncertain dread which fills the infant 
inind when first the terrible laws of nature are re- 
vealed to it. When the poor child sees the parent, 


who had been to him as an immortal, carried forth by | 
strange men and laid in the earth, all unmindful of his | 


cries, of his kisses, and his terfor. Ah! who can tell 


the deep grief which attends this first awaking of a | 


young soul to the realities of death! 
That morning while the child was standing among 
his bereaved friends, his little heart swelling with a 


sense of wrong, of terror and bereavement, wonder- 


‘ng how any persons could be so cruel as the men who 
had lifted his father from the pillow where he had 
been led morning and eveaing, to take the early bless- 
ing and the good-night kiss, while his heart grew 
heavy and troubled with a remembrance of the cold, 


dark bed to which they hed carried that loved being, | 


‘here was one by who bethought her of that which 
was passing in his young mind, so she drew him 
gently to her bosom, and told him that his father was 
not dead, that his home was not in the cold earth, but 
away in a new and more beautiful world, and that he 
!o0 would some time go up to that same beautiful 
world, and be folded in his father’s arms again. Ina 
‘noment the soft brown eyes of the child lighted up 


| with joy, he longed to go away after his father then. 
| His heart panted, his cheek grew rosy, and he smiled 
| once more—but his friends only wept at the change, 
and said it might be a long time before even the be- 
loved child could be admitted to the presence of his 
| father—a long, weary time perhaps. He must wait 
| patiently till the great and good God should see fit to 
| send him away from earth to join his father in Heaven. 
| Then Little Harry’s heart grew heavy again, and 
| while the house was gloomy with mourning he stole 
| forth into the fields, thinking to seek comfort from the 


birds and blossoms that had been his old playmates. 


They were ready to welcome him, those wild, beau- 
_ tiful flowers, but the dew was yet on their leaves, and 
| they seemed weeping in their gladness. It was a 
| comfort to the child, for the flowers, his sweet friends, 
| seemed encouraging the tears that stood in his own 
_ sorrowful eyes. He wandered on, he knew not 
whither, but the flowers were with him still, and why 
should he be afraid? they were his old friends, and 
' seemed whispering hopeful thoughts to him as he 
passed along. He gathered a few, for the pleasant 
habits of his joyous hours would return to him even 
in his sorrow, but as he tore them off a strange thought 
came to his mind, perhaps the flowers might mourn 
the loss of their companions, as he mourned the ab- 
' sence of his father, so he dropped the blossoms from 
his hands, and tears filled his eyes afresh at the thought 
of his own fancied cruelty. These thoughts rendered 
the lovely child still more heavy-hearted, and he 
| passed on sorrowfully among the fields where butter- 
flies were flashing about in the warm sunshine, and 
| hummingbirds were busy with the wild trumpet- 
flowers. He sat down by the brook-side, where 
cresses were glowing along the pebbled bottom, and 
bathed his little hands in the diamond waters; blue 
flags marked the wanderings of the little stream to 
the foot of a hill; a world of strawberry blossoms 
glowed through the sunshine that bathed this hill like 
great pearls breaking through a network of silver, 
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and through this fragrant carpet the child pursued his 
way toward a grove that crested its top, and sloped 
down the opposite side to the banks of a quiet river. 
The child was weary long before he reached the 
grove, so he flung his hat aside, and sat down among 
the strawberry blossoms, which, like a spirit of 
charity, bathed him with their odor while his little 
form was crushing them to death. 

Every thing was beautiful that Little Harry gazed 
upon; the distant mountains bathed in their purple 
shadows the meadow flats spreading away at his feet, 
blue and golden, with here and there a dash of crim- 
son, from the wild blossoms that lay sleeping in the 
rich grass. The bluest possible sky bent over this 
panorama of summer beauty, and in its bosom hung 
a few sleeping clouds, white as drifted snow, and 
fleecy as the down under a bird’s wing. From these 
clouds there fell every few moments a bright, transpa- 
rent shadow over the landscape, faint, and just enough 
to veil the sunbeams—a like shadow to that which 
had fallen upon the soul of that weary and beautiful 
child—both veiled a world of beauty, and both came 
alike from Heaven. 

As Harry flung his hat aside it fell ona tuft of brake 
leaves and wild honeysuckle blossoms, that were 
tangled with the strawberry vines over a little hollow 
almost within reach of his hand. A ground bird who 
had built her nest beneath their shelter started up with 
a cry of terror, and fluttering wildly around his head 
settled in a bush near by, beating the foliage with its 
wings and sending forth plaintive cries of distress. 
Harry crept toward the hollow, parted the flowers 
gently with his hands, and there he saw a nest of 
young birds chirping faintly in answer to the notes 
of distress that were now redoubled in the thicket. 
He thought of the parent who had been taken away 
from him, tears came afresh to his eyes, and closing 
the vines carefully over the nest again, he took up his 
hat and stole softly away. 

As the beautiful child moved on toward the wood, 
with his straw hat in his band, and its broad blue 
strings sweeping the turf as he passed, he heard the 
notes of the poor ground bird change, first to an 
anxious call, then a low, joyous twitter, which was 
followed by the light rush of wings and a tumult of 
sweet chirping joy. Harry’s lips dimpled into a smile, 
his eye brightened, and his step on the turf grew 
lighter and more joyous. He knew that the parent 
bird had returned to her younglings again, and the 
sound of their rejoicing warmed his heart as sunbeams 
and rain-drops kindle a drooping flower into renewed 
bloom. Again this pure joy was saddened by the 
thoughts of his own mournful home—his parent could 
never return there! he could never again nestle his 
little face in the bosom of his father, and half in 
laughter, half bathed in tears of joy, manifest his hap- 
piness at the return of the beloved one. It was asad 
thought, full of sorrowful mystery, and when the 
shadows of the grove fell upon the child the breeze 
that lifted and played with his soft brown curls scat- 
tered them over a saddened and thoughtful forehead. 

He wandered on, that gentle and bereaved child, 
along the rich turf that crept like velvet around the 





roots of those gnarled old trees; the grass was full of 
blossoms, and every time his little foot touched the 
earth it crushed the dew from a thousand tiny moss 
cups, and a faint perfume of broken buds followed his 
track through the grove. There was a breeze sighing 
through the leaves overhead, soft and refreshing as 
the morning kiss of a mother. The child was so worn 
out and tired with his ramble that he flung himself at 
the foot of an old oak, and, with one elbow buried in 
the moss, turned his face languidly to the south wind. 
It swept over him softly, as if the wing of an angel 
were abroad on the air. It lifted the curls from his 
forehead, it bathed him with delicious fragrance. His 
red lips parted to drink in the balmy coolness, his eyes 
were half closed. His arm sunk languidly from un- 
der his head, till that flushed cheek fell upon the foliage 
of a bearberry vine which crept in a light network of 
green leaves and ruby-red berries over the moss all 
around. 

The broken sunbeams that twinkled through the 
boughs overhead still flung their brightness over him, 
but through a vista of the trees he could see the far-off 
landscape darkened with gathering clouds. It came 
up from the south, that light summer shower, pressing 
the sunbeams before it; but these were too bright, too 
beautifully powerful, and darted through the clouds in 
and out, like a flight of silver arrows, till at last both 
the sunshine and the storm seemed despairing of the 
mastery, and came laughing on together, carousing 
over the plain, the one scattering rain-drops in its 
passage, the other firing them with brightness, till the 
whole air was bright and musical with the pleasant 
strife. It lasted but a brief moment—a few drops 
came pattering through the oak leaves that sheltered 
Little Harry, and then the water drops and the sun- 
shine interlaced and flung a rainbow across the horizon. 
That glorious rainbow hung like a jeweled arch upon 
the sky. It trembled, faded, one end broke away into 
the blue sky, the other grew fainter—fainter—fainter, 
and then Little Harry only saw it in his dreams. 

In his sleep the child saw the rainbow still brilliant 
as it had been at first, but piercing the blue heavens, 
and winding up and up till it was lost in the glory of 
a world beyond. He was wondering what that world 
could be; if it was that to which his father had gone, 
and wishing—oh how intensely—for power to ascend 
that beautiful highway which seemed connecting the 
heavens and the earth together, but some influence 
which he could not resist seemed holding him down, 
and he could only see living forms moving to and fro 
in the distance—strange, bright forms such as his eyes 
had never dwelt upon before. His spirit was filled 
with a strange sensation of mingled awe and gladness ; 
he stretched forth his arms and held his breath, for 
down the glowing pathway came a being of more than 
mortal beauty, and yet so familiar to his heart that a 
sob of joy gushed from it at the sight. 

The spirit glided on toward the earth with a slow, 
spiritual grace, like a smoke wreath curling through 
the air, or a cloud moving across the firmament, but 
every instant it drew closer to the earth, and, filled 
with inexpressible happiness, the child lay still, wait- 
ing its approach. 
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As the heavenly spirit drew near, a faint and deli- 
cate perfume stole around the child, and shed a sensa- 
tion of of exquisite repose on his soul. The awe that 
had enthralled him a moment before was lost in a 
sense of security so perfect, that his very life seemed 
blended with that of the spiritual being that was hover- 
ing around him. A blissful thrill ran through his veins 
as he felt himself lifted from the turf, gathered ten- 
derly to the bosom of that heavenly visiter, and borne 
gently upward along the pathway of light which he 
had been longing so fervently to ascend the moment 
before. 

The child kept his face veiled in the bosom of his 
protector, and only felt that they were passing up, 
without effort or motion, into a more pure and deli- 
cious atmosphere. He knew that they were treading 
the pathway of the stars, and passing by innumerable 
worlds, but no sensation of fear oppressed him, and 
he lay upon that heavenly bosom content and tranquil 
as an unruffled thought. When his face was at last 
unveiled he was in a new world, so wondrously 
beautiful that for a time he could not gaze fully on the 
glorious objects that surrounded him. 

Few things on earth could be more lovely than the 
landscape which the child had left behind him—but 
the scene which met his eye now was more glorious 
a thousand-fold. Many of its features were the same 
in form, home-like and familiar, but with all the 
earthliness refined away; the very landscape was 
etherealized and holy. Those objects that had seemed 
so beautiful on earth now appeared but a coarser em- 
bodiment of those which met his gaze—a rude con- 
ception of the beautiful perfected in the things of 
heaven. Around him were valleys, mountains, rocks 
and waterfalls. But the mountains were one great 
mass of precious stones, in whose hearts the light 
seemed perpetually struggling to break forth—ame- 
thysts broken and heaped together in ridges of shining 
blue, with snow-wkite blossoms breaking up from 
each azure cleft, pure and delicate beyond any thing 
the child had ever dreamed of, were flung against 
great ruby cliffs and piles of rock crystal, down 
whose sides vines covered with delicate silken foliage, 
golden blossoms and starry dew, fell in soft profu- 
sion. And all was sheltered by graceful trees, covered 
with such leaves as could only be put forth in the 
balmy atmosphere of heaven, and bathed in a sea of 
light which took a tinge of immortal beauty from the 
rocks and flowers on which it slept. 

Fountains were gushiag out from the foot of these 
rocks, and breaking in many a sparkling wave through 
the sands of gold, garnet sparks, and seed pearls 
which formed their beds, and sliding away, like un- 
prisoned music, through blossoms and foliage more 
delicate than light, and sweet with the breezes of 
Paradise. Around these fountains, and half buried 
in the flowers, lay bowls of starry jewels, to which 
the richest gems of earth were but pebbles in com- 
parison, and on the graceful foliage which swept over 
them were hung those seraph harps which are never 
untuned in heaven, and never without a sound of 
whispered melody. 

He saw valleys lined with turf finer than the most 
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exquisite wood moss, and matted together with tiny 
blossoms like the pile of a silken carpet ; through their 
verdant windings were rivers rolling over beds peb- 
bled thick with stones that would have been precious 
among the monarchs of earth, and which gave a 
rainbow tinge to the transparent waters gliding softly 
over them. Occasionally these streams were broken 
into waterfalls by ledges of solid opal, shelves of 
rough emerald, and diamond peaks that blocked up 
their channel and flung a rainbow glory through the 
rushing spray. The most delicate blossom that the 
child had ever seen on earth was coarse compared to 
the foliage which shaded these rivers and took a bap- 
tism from the spray of the waterfalls. Other moun- 
tains more lofty than those within his gaze lay sleep- 
ing in the distance, and all around he saw temples of 
glorious architecture, some pillared with jasper, and 
supported by columns of fluted agate—others, simple 
and pure as drifted snow. 

These temples, the valleys and the mountains were 
all peopled with forms of light and beauty; heavenly 
beings that rejoiced together, and wandered about 
in search of knowledge. Some were reposing by 
the fountains, searching into the hidden nature of the 
blossoms that grew around them—others were busy 
imprisoning the light and searching into its hidden 
mysteries—while their companions were abroad in- 
vestigating the rocks, seeking for the mystery of their 
color and formation. Many of these happy spirits, 
who had been deemed wise men on earth, sat ponder- 
ing over their former ignorance, and smiled gently on 
each other as they compared the knowledge they had 
possessed there with that which heaven had revealed 
to them. 

The child knew that he was at liberty to pass on 
wherever his wishes might direct, for no one seemed 
to heed his presence, and his spirit guide was no 
longer visible. He had no feeling of fatigue, no fear ; 
a sense of profound happiness expanded his young 
heart, and every pulse seemed gushing up from a 
well spring of love. His spirit was filled with the 
joy which pervaded every thing around him. It par- 
took of the light which fell so gently from its hidden 
sources, and seemed half made up of perfume from 
the flowers it slept among. His soul thrilled to the 
soft wind that swept by in a current of music, 
mingling with the dash of waterfalls, the rustling of 
leaves, with the notes that rung from a thousand 
golden harps, and swelled upward in a flood of har- 
mony so perfect, that from the beginning a sound of 
discord is unknown. 

The child was imbued, body and soul, with the 
tranquil joy that shone on every face that he had 
passed by in the wanderings of his vision. He paused 
by a fountain where a group of seraphs were sending 
forth a flood of music from harps that were never out 
of tune. They smiled gently upon him as he drew 
near, but his approach disturbed not a single note of 
the ravishing melody that rang from their golden 
strings. He was encouraged by their pleasant smiles, 
and would have spoken, but the child only under- 
stood the language of earth, and those pure seraphs 
could comprehend nothing but the melodies of heaven. 
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It mattered not! their looks were full of love, so he 
lingered among them till they took up their harps and 
moved away. 

Afar off, on a distant mountain, the child saw a 
temple bathed in clouds of rosy light. The eminence 
-was clothed with richer verdure than had yet greeted 
his eyes, and a hundred paths, paved with precious 
stones, wound through it up to the portals of the 
temple. A host of beautiful forms, such as the one 
who had conducted him from the earth, were passing 
along these paths, and moving in groups among the 
transparent arches of the temple. The seraphs ap- 
proached this mountain, and our child of earth still 
bore them company. As they drew toward the 
temple, a stream of brilliancy seemed circulating, like 
the rays of a star, through each lofty and transparent 
pillar. A flood of light broke from the diamond 
portals, and as they swung partly open the child 
caught one glimpse of the glory beyond. Hesaw “a 
great white throne,” blazing in a sea of light. He 
heard the musical gush of the fountain that sends 
forth its waters forever and ever from beneath the 
throne. He lifted his eyes yet higher, and sunk to 
the steps of the temple, strengthless with awe and 
yet thrilling with inexpressible happiness. Then the 
spirit guide came, gathered the trembling child to his 





bosom, and, veiling his face, would have borne him 
from the temple—but a voice came from within, 
sweet as the south wind and filled with ineffable be- 
nevolence—‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
it said, ‘‘ and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” His guardian spirit turned; a strain 
of harp music gushed from the temple ; the child lifted 
his head and saw his seraph companions passing 
through the portals, and struggled to join them. He 
flung out his arms, started forward, and awoke on his 
bed of moss in the old oak grove. 

The shower had passed by, but rain drops now and 
then fell from the wet leaves overhead, and the grove 
was ringing with music, for a troop of birds that had 
sought shelter from the rain were pouring forth their 
glad notes one to another; the air was balmy with 
odors which the shower had brought forth; a few 
rain drops lay like jewels on the moss bed where 
Little Harry had been sleeping, and two or three hung 
trembling among his curls; he shook them off, arose 
to his feet, and looked around. A faint opal tinge 
still lingered in the horizon—it was the last dying 
trace of the rainbow—and with it faded all that was 
real of Little Harry’s dream. Yet hath He not given 
his angels charge to watch over his beloved? And 
are not little children the beloved of God? 





THE MASQUERADE. 
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IRVINE. 





A HUNDRED happy hearts that night 
To melody kept tune, 

And dancers’ feet were tinkling light 
As woodland showers in June. 

Their forms went flitting gay along 
Like sylphs in light arrayed ; 

But I only saw, of all the throng, 
The belle of the masquerade. 


Her form was tall, and proud her mein, 
Her step with grace replete, 

She moved.as might Olympus’ queen 
With worlds beneath her feet! 

She danced—I thought I Dian saw 
With nymphs in forest shade— 

And I watched, in mingled love and awe, 
The belle of the masquerade! 


A horrid mask her face concealed, 
*T was black as raven’s wing. 
What madness led her thus to shield 
So bright and fair a thing? 
But then I thought of old romance, 
And some enchanted maid, 
And longed to save with sword and lance 
The belle of the masquerade. 


At length alone she turned aside, 
I hurried where she fled, 
**Resplendent one!’ I kneeling cried, 
“Why, nephew, la!” she said. 
Her mask fell off, ye gods! ’t was true, 
My aunt, old Marmalade! 
Thin, sour, scraggy fifty-two, 
The belle of the masquerade ! 


TO S., WITH A FLOWER. 


For a flower crush’d and broken,* 
For a word unkindly spoken, 

Take the simple gift I bring, 

As a glad peace-offering. 


Unlike its giver, may it be 

Blest with many a smile from thee; 

And unlike its giver, too, 

Sometimes claim a thought—from you. J. c. M’c. 


* I accidentally destroyed a geranium belonging to the lady addressed. 
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Te limpid waters of a small and shining stream, 
which, having its source in the mountains, passes 
through wood and meadow-lands to find an outlet in 
the Hudson, course merrily over the smooth pebbles, 
and turn the wheel of an old mill, at the quiet, and 
somewhat secluded, village of B. We call it secluded, 
because a mail-stage, with its usual complement of 
passengers and luggage, only enlivens it twice in 
every week, and the Inn, or in more refined parlance, 
the Hotel, has not yet attained that climax of elegance 
which renders a number of colored waiters, or a table 
set with silver forks, absolutely indispensable. Ebene- 
zer Turner, the master of the mansion, isa plain man, 
and keeps a plain, well-ordered house, and his wife 
and daughter, who have seldom been in New York, 
and never at Saratoga, manage their own household 
matters with neatness and discretion, and make the 
very best pumpkin pies to be found beyond the 
boundaries of Connecticut. . 

But our business lies not with the village Inn, just 
now, or with the landlord’s pretty daughter ; turn we 
to the old mill, and introduce the reader, with his per- 
mission, to the young and not ill-looking fellow, who 
is whistling a lively air within its well powdered 
door-way. The bright sun of an October morning is 
shining upon him, and his brown cheek, full lip, and 
dark hazel eye, are lit with a smile of great meaning, 
as if his thoughts dwelt on pleasant things, and colored 
the landseape on which he gazed with fresh hues of 
delight. His eye is roving carelessly over a distant 
prospect, through which courses the pure stream he 
loves so well, but amid broad fields and dark wood- 
lands that stretch as it were to the horizon, he heeds 
no object particularly, save the neat though somewhat 
antiquated dwelling house of old Samuel Morewood. 
its white gable and high-peaked roof, its close paling 
to protect a small flower-garden, but above all a 
certain window, from which streams a snowy curtain 
in the morning breeze, attracts the eye of the young 
miller, and perhaps makes his heart beat rather 
tumultuously, for a maiden form glances a moment 
before it, pauses, looks for an instant from the case- 
ment, and then hastily drawing the curtain, disap- 
pears. 

“Truely, Kate, you are in haste with your morning 
business, that you cannot give a poor fellow one nod, 
who has been standing here this hour to get a peep at 
your bonny face,” said the young man, as with a half- 
mortified, half-pleased expression on his honest 
features, he turned from the door-way. ‘ But some 
new whim is on, I suppose,” he added with a sigh, 
“and Harry Lee must wait till it’s off again, for 
favor.” 





“Because Harry Lee is a fool to let a vain girl 
know he is in love with her, and not bind her down 
to a promise; or think of somebody else for a wife,” 
said a voice at his elbow. 

“‘T did not think I had spoken so loud, Jim,” said 
Lee, as he extended his hand to anold friend. “They 
say walls have ears, and there are some things one 
would n’t like even the walls of an old mill should 
hear.” 

‘Then you should keep your thoughts from coming 
out of your mouth, Harry,” said his friend laughing. 
** And so you are just as much smitten with that silly 
girl as ever, hey? I thought her last prank would 
have cured you of such folly.” 

“ Nota bit, Jim, not a bit,” replied the miller, while 
a blush deepened for a moment the hue of his sun- 
burnt cheek. “I know I am a fool, but I can’t help 
it. Kate Morewood is the only girl who ever hit my 
fancy, and it sometimes takes more than an unkind 
word to drive love out of a man’s heart.” 

** So it seems, at least in your case,” said the young 
farmer ; ‘‘ but can ’t ye find another girl in the village, 
Harry, as comly and as smart as Kate Morewood? 
Isn’t there many a bright lass who comes to meeting 
Sunday after Sunday, that would make a thrifty wife, 
and would not say nay to a jolly miller like you?” 

“Perhaps there is,” said Lee; ‘but I’ve never 
thought of any one else. A year ago, when I danced 
at your wedding with Kate, my heart took fire with 
her bright black eyes, and I’ ve never been able to 
get over it. She comes into my dreams whether I 
will or no; and when I go to meeting, why plague 
on’t I can’t mind the sermon if she is there.” . 

‘Well, well, Harry, I’ ve heard of many strange 
things in my day, but never did I know a fine young 
fellow with a mill and some snug acres to begin the 
world, running mad with love before. Now I don’t 
believe for fifty miles round there is a happier man 
than I am, and sure enough I thought myself despe- 
rately in love with Fanny Bell before I married her, 
but never was I so overcome that I could not attend 
to the minister in sermon time, and did n’t dream as 
often, and maybe a little oftener, of a trip I made to 


New York just before the day was fixed, to buy a gold 


ring and some wedding finery.” 

Harry Lee sighed. 

** Poh, poh, man, don’t sigh and look so dismal, old 
Morewood’s girl is not the only one in B.; why I could 
name a dozen to you just as good, and a little better to 
my fancy. Beg your pardon, Harry, but she is what 
they call a co-co-coquette, that’s the word, giving you 
plenty of smiles one day, and the next flirting off with 
another; such a girl’is not worth having, wouldn’t 
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It mattered not! their looks were full of love, so he 
lingered among them till they took up their harps and 
moved away. 

Afar off, on a distant mountain, the child saw a 
temple bathed in clouds of rosy light. The eminence 
-was clothed with richer verdure than had yet greeted 
his eyes, and a hundred paths, paved with precious 
stones, wound through it up to the portals of the 
temple. A host of beautiful forms, such as the one 
who had conducted him from the earth, were passing 
along these paths, and moving in groups among the 
transparent arches of the temple. The seraphs ap- 
proached this mountain, and our child of earth still 
bore them company. As they drew toward the 
temple, a stream of brilliancy seemed circulating, like 
the rays of a star, through each lofty and transparent 
pillar. A flood of light broke from the diamond 
portals, and as they swung partly open the child 
caught one glimpse of the glory beyond. Hesaw “a 
great white throne,” blazing in a sea of light. He 
heard the musical gush of the fountain that sends 
forth its waters forever and ever from beneath the 
throne. He lifted his eyes yet higher, and sunk to 
the steps of the temple, strengthless with awe and 
yet thrilling with inexpressible happiness. Then the 
spirit guide came, gathered the trembling child to his 





bosom, and, veiling his face, would have borne him 
from the temple—but a voice came from within, 
sweet as the south wind and filled with ineffable be- 
nevolence—“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
it said, ‘‘ and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ His guardian spirit turned; a strain 
of harp music gushed from the temple ; the child lifted 
his head and saw his seraph companions passing 
through the portals, and struggled to join them. He 
flung opt his arms, started forward, and awoke on his 
bed of moss in the old oak grove. 

The shower had passed by, but rain drops now and 
then fell from the wet leaves overhead, and the grove 
was ringing with music, for a troop of birds that had 
sought shelter from the rain were pouring forth their 
glad notes one to another; the air was balmy with 
odors which the shower had brought forth; a few 
rain drops lay like jewels on the moss bed where 
Little Harry had been sleeping, and two or three hung 
trembling among his curls; he shook them off, arose 
to his feet, and looked around. A faint opal tinge 
still lingered in the horizon—it was the last dying 
trace of the rainbow—and with it faded all that was 
real of Little Harry’s dream. Yet hath He not given 
his angels charge to watch over his beloved? And 
are not little children the beloved of God? 
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A HUNDBED happy hearts that night 
To melody kept tune, 

And dancers’ feet were tinkling light 
As woodland showers in June. 

Their forms went flitting gay along 
Like sylphs in light arrayed ; 

But I only saw, of all the throng, 
The belle of the masquerade. 


Her form was tall, and proud her mein, 
Her step with grace replete, 

She moved.as might Olympus’ queen 
With worlds beneath her feet! 

She danced—I thought I Dian saw 
With nymphs in forest shade— 

And I watched, in mingled love and awe, 
The belle of the masquerade ! 


* 2 By, 


For a flower crush’d and broken,* 
For a word unkindly spoken, 

Take the simple gift I bring, 

As a glad peace-offering. 


A horrid mask her face concealed, 
*T was black as raven’s wing. 
What madness led her thus to shield 
So bright and fair a thing ? 
But then I thought of old romance, 
And some enchanted maid, 
And longed to save with sword and lance 
The belle of the masquerade. 


At length alone she turned aside, 
I hurried where she fled, 
“‘Resplendent one!” I kneeling cried, 
“Why, nephew, la!” she said. 
Her mask fell off, ye gods! ’t was true, 
My aunt, old Marmalade! 
Thin, sour, scraggy fifty-two, 
The belle of the masquerade ! 


WITH A FLOWER. 


Unlike its giver, may it be 

Blest with many a smile from thee; 

And unlike its giver, too, 

Sometimes claim a thought—from you. J. c. MC. 


* T accidentally destroyed a geranium belonging to the lady addressed. 
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Tre limpid waters of a small and shining stream, 
which, having its source in the mountains, passes 
through wood and meadow-lands to find an outlet in 
the Hudson, course merrily over the smooth pebbles, 
and turn the wheel of an old mill, at the quiet, and 
somewhat secluded, village of B. We call it secluded, 
because a mail-stage, with its usual complement of 
passengers and luggage, only enlivens it twice in 
every week, and the Inn, or in more refined parlance, 
the Hotel, has not yet attained that climax of elegance 
which renders a number of colored waiters, or a table 
set with silver forks, absolutely indispensable. Ebene- 
zer Turner, the master of the mansion, isa plain man, 
and keeps a plain, well-ordered house, and his wife 
and daughter, who have seldom been in New York, 
and never at*Saratoga, manage their own household 
matters with neatness and discretion, and make the 
very best pumpkin pies to be found beyond the 
boundaries of Connecticut. ‘ 

But our business lies not with the village Inn, just 
now, or with the landlord’s pretty daughter; turn we 
to the old mill, and introduce the reader, with his per- 
Kiion, to the young and not ill-looking fellow, who 
is whistling a lively air within its well powdered 
door-way. The bright sun of an October morning is 
shining upon him, and his brown cheek, full lip, and 
dark hazel eye, are lit with a smile of great meaning, 
as if his thoughts dwelt on pleasant things, and colored 
the lattdseape on which he gazed with fresh hues of 
delight. His eye is roving carelessly over a distant 
prospect, through which courses the pure stream he 
loves so well, but amid broad fields and dark wood- 
lands that stretch as it were to the horizon, he heeds 
no object particularly, save the neat though somewhat 
antiquated dwelling house of old Samuel Morewood. 
its white gable and high-peaked roof, its close paling 
to protect a small flower-garden, but above all a 
certain window, from which streams a snowy curtain 
in the morning breeze, attracts the eye of the young 
miller, and perhaps mekes his heart beat rather 
tumultuously, for a maiden form glances a moment 
before it, pauses, looks for an instant from the case- 
ment, and then hastily drawing the curtain, disap- 
pears. 

“Truely, Kate, you are in haste with your morning 
business, that you cannot give a poor fellow one nod, 
who has been standing here this hour to get a peep at 
your bonny face,” said the young man, as with a half- 
mortified, half-pleased expression on his honest 
features, he turned from the door-way. ‘ But some 
new whim is on, I suppose,” he added with a sigh, 
“and Harry Lee must wait till it’s off again, for 
favor.” 





“Because Harry Lee is a fool to let a vain girl 
know he is in love with her, and not bind her down 
to a promise; or think of somebody else for a wife,” 
said a voice at his elbow. 

“‘T did not think I had spoken so loud, Jim,” said 
Lee, as he extended his hand to anold friend. ‘ They 
say walls have ears, and there are some things one 
would n’t like even the walls of an old mill should 
hear.” 

“Then you should keep your thoughts from coming 
out of your mouth, Harry,” said his friend laughing. 
‘** And so you are just as much smitten with that silly 
girl as ever, hey? I thought her last prank would 
have cured you of such folly.” 

“ Nota bit, Jim, not a bit,” replied the miller, while 
a blush deepened for a moment the hue of his sun- 
burnt cheek. “I know I am a fool, but I can’t help 
it. Kate Morewood is the only girl who ever hit my 
fancy, and it sometimes takes more than an unkind 
word to drive love out of a man’s heart.” 

** So it seems, at least in your case,” said the young 
farmer ; ‘‘ but can’t ye find another girl in the village, 
Harry, as comly and as smart as Kate Morewood? 
Isn’t there many a bright lass who comes to meeting 
Sunday after Sunday, that would make a thrifty wife, 
and would not say nay to a jolly miller like you?” 

‘*‘ Perhaps there is,’ said Lee; ‘‘ but I’ ve never 
thought of any one else. A year ago, when I danced 
at your wedding with Kate, my heart took fire with 
her bright black eyes, and I’ ve never been able to 
get over it. She comes into my dreams whether I 
will or no; and when I go to meeting, why plague 
on’t I can’t mind the sermon if she is there.” r 

Well, well, Harry, ve heard of many strange 
things in my day, but never did I know a fine young 
fellow with a mill and some snug acres to begin the 
world, running mad with love before. Now I don’t 
believe for fifty miles round there is a happier man 
than I am, and sure enough I thought myself despe- 
rately in love with Fanny Bell before I married her, 
but never was Iso overcome that I could not attend 
to the minister in sermon time, and did n’t dream as 
often, and maybe a little oftener, of a trip I made to 


New York just before the day was fixed, to buy a gold 


ring and some wedding finery.” 

Harry Lee sighed. 

** Poh, poh, man, don’t sigh and look so dismal, old 
Morewood’s girl is not the only one in B.; why I could 
name a dozen to you just as good, and a little better to 
my fancy. Beg your pardon, Harry, but she is what 
they call a co-co-coquette, that’s the word, giving you 
plenty of smiles one day, and the next flirting off with 
another; such a girl*is not worth having, wouldn’t 
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make any sort of a wife ; not worth the minister’s fee ; 
think of somebody else, man, think of somebody 
else.” 

“TI can’t,” said the young miller. 

“You wont,” said James Grey, “that’s the truth 
of it. Just shut up this door, Harry, and open the 
other, ’tis quite as handy. And now I think of it, that 
is the very thing. From that door you may look 
straight down the road and see friend Jemima May’s 
house, and you know there is not a prettier girl in the 
village, than her niece, Susan. So tidy, and notable, 
and sweet spoken. I wonder I didn’t think of her 
before.” 

‘“‘ Pshaw !” said Harry, pettishly, ‘she is a quaker.” 

“ Well, and what then? suppose she does say thee 
and thou, sometimes. She carries a true heart in her 
bosom, anyway, which is more than some folks do, 
I’m thinking.” 

‘Plain, or pretty, true or false,’”’ said the miller, 
somewhat nettled by the concluding words of his 
companion ; “she is not Kate Morewood.” 

*“‘ No, and I’m glad on’t,” said James Grey, bluntly, 
“and that’s enough. Come, Harry, set your mill 
going, and help me in with my grist, I can’t waste 
any more time with you, for you will be a fool, I see, 
in spite of a friend’s advice; only I know if I was 
Harry Lee, and had two such near neighbors, it 
would ’nt be Kate Morewood I’d choose, that’s all.” 

James Grey, when he called our heroine a coquette, 
had only spoken the truth, and in sober sadness we 
must acknowledge that Kate loved admiration a little 
too well. But then it must be remembered, in ex- 
tenuation of so glaring a fault, that she was in reality 
a very pretty girl, much prettier than any of the girls 
in B. Was only nineteen, and had already received 
three offers. Yes, three of the village swains had 
ventured to tell her they would be hers as long as 
grass grew, and water ran, and this was conquest 
quite sufficient to turn the brain of an older and wiser 
head than our friend Kate, who boasted of no wit, 
save the flash of a quick eye, and the joyous laugh of 
a merry lip. 
~ Kate had not been long in discovering that she held 
an undisputed sway over the heart of Harry Lee, and 
of all her lovers she certainly prized him the most. 
But then-if she accepted him now she must give up 
all future conquest, and as she adjusted her dress at a 
small shining mirror, and twined a particularly be- 
eoming curl round her finger; a voice whispered, 
there were others who might yet acknowledge the un- 
dimmed lustre of her dark eyes, and the freshness of 
her rosy lips, and although Harry Lee was the best 
looking fellow in the village, and Kate knew, and so 
did everybody else, that he was in love with her, yet 
she bestowed only so many of her smiles upon him as 
would still hold him captive, resolving, when she had 
broken a few more hearts, to be his entirely, and for- 
get all the rest. 

But although to the world without she seemed as gay 
and fickle as the gilded butterfly that fluttered over her 
garden roses ; in the sanctuary of her own home, Kate 
Morewood shone ina new character. Industry, which 
might have rivaled the bee, marked each hour, and 





cheerfulness, ‘‘ that nymph of healthiest hue,” shed a 
perpetual sunshine upon the small, but well-regulated, 
domicil over which she presided. An only child, her 
old father doted on her, and his affection was returned 
with equal warmth. How mindful she was of his 
comfort, how carefully and readily she prepared his 
breakfast, sure to supply the bowl of fresh milk and 
hasty pudding which he loved so well at dinner, to 
meet him with a dry jacket, when at the welcome 
sound of the horn he came in heated from the harvest 
field or garden, and her hand it was who boiled the 
egg for his supper, because no one could please him 
but herself, and she died to do it. On Sundays she 
combed his thin gray locks with peculiar care, sprink- 
ling over them the least atom of powder, to give him 
a rather more genteel appearance than his neighbors, 
and then, with her arm linked in his, how demurely 
she stepped off to meeting, conscious all the while 
that she was ‘‘the observed of all observers,” and 
anxiously waited for by more than one spruce young 
fellow at the church door, casting sly glances, mean- 
while, from beneath her pink bonnet, to ascertain if 
Harry Lee were not among the foremost of them 
all. 

Such was Kate Morewood, the miller’s idol ; turn 
we now, indulgent reader, to his nearer neighbors. 
If ever gentleness and affection lodged in the human 
breast, or charity and piety made a home on earth, 
they dwelt in the bosom of sweet Susy May. Susan 
was an orphan, who in her Aunt Jemima, a strict and 
conscientious member of the society of Friends, had 
found a mother’s love and a mother’s care, from her 
earliest infancy till the present hour, when the flowers 
of her eighteenth summer had just faded away. Simple 
in her tastes, quiet in her manners, and orderly in her 
habits, the young quakeress lived in a daily round of 
home duties, that were seldom varied except by an 
occasional tea-drinking with some of their village 
friends, or a visit to New York, when Jemima attended 
yearly meeting. Yet Susan was not without her en- 
joyments ; her poultry, her bees, her flowers, all were 
a continual source of pleasure, and like an unruffled 
lake, her pure and peaceful heart gave back the blue 
skies and images of natural beauty, which in succession 
flitted over it. Susy was no belle, but she won, as if 
it had been a thing of course, the love and kindness of 
all who knew her, and many gazed with admiring 
eyes upon the sweet face that was shaded by her 
quaker bonnet, while one, at least, had thought there 
was not its match in the wide world. 

It was the evening of that same October day on 
which our story opened, that the candles were lit, and 
a small fire burned cheerfully on the hearth, in the 
neat sitting room of Jemima May, where Susan was 
setting out the tea-cups, and placing the fair wheaten 
bread and pure butter, of her own make, upon the 
table. While Aunt Mima—as she usually styled her 
adopted parent—employed herself with her knitting. 
Something certainly had happened, for the good 
quakeress seemed absorbed in thought, as with infinite 
dexterity she managed the glittering needles, and 
threw the blue homespun yarn over them. The color 
went and came alternately on her usually pale cheek, 
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and her heart did not appear to beat with its wonted 
regular pulsation. 

‘Ts supper ready, Susy?’ she said, at last, “ thee 
was later milking than common to-night, I think.” 

‘‘ All’s ready now,” replied Susan, as she placed 
the last plate on the table, and set a chair for her 
companion; ‘I’m sorry I was so late, for thee does 
not seem quite like thyself this evening, I hope thee is 
not ill ?” 

“‘ Nay, the body is in good health,” replied Jemima. 

“Then something troubles thy mind, I fear,” said 
Susan. ‘Has any thing happened to vex thee? 
Whatever it may be I hope thee will not hide it from 
me.” 

‘“‘T have never hid any thing from thee, which it 
concerned thee to know,” said the quakeress ; “‘ and I 
now tell thee that I have something for thine ear. 
But finish thy supper first, child, it may be that which 
will destroy thine appetite.” 

“Indeed thee has done that already,” said Susan 
playfully, ‘‘and made me very curious to know thy 
secret.’ 

‘Tt is a disposition thee shouldst overcome, Susy 
May,” said her aunt; “ curiosity is sinful, thee knows. 
We will eat now and talk afterward.” 

Although wondering in herself what great secret 
Aunt Mima had to divulge, Susan obeyed, and the 
meal was concluded nearly in silence, and certainly 
in very little time. Jemima carried her chair back to 
its accustomed place beside the fire, and Susy brought 
a pan of hot water to “‘ wash up.” This was speedily 
accomplished, the candles snuffed as closely as pos- 
sible, and taking off her checked apron she brought 
her work and sat down opposite her aunt, saying, 
‘“‘now, Aunt Mima, will thee tell me?” 

“Thee ’s over curious yet, Susy,” said the good 
old maiden, “ but thee shall hear,” and fixing her 
eyes steadily on her niece, she continued, ‘“ thee knows 
Joseph Crane ; thee knows him to be honest and faith- 
ful, and blest with this world’s goods ; he has this day 
asked thee in marriage; wilt thou be his wife ?” 

Accustomed, as she was, to her aunt’s straight for- 
ward manner of procedure, Susan was thunderstruck 
with this announcement, and sat for a moment stupified 
with surprise. The gaunt figure, hollow cheeks, and 
sunken eyes of Joseph Crane, with his straight coat 
and broad beaver, passed rapidly before her, and in 
an instant were contrasted with, what? The athletic 
form and regular features of Harry Lee ; and then, for 
the first time, Susy peeped down into the quiet depths 
of her own heart and made the discovery that the 
young miller was the man, whom of all others she 
would prefer. Yet why should this be? They were 
but neighbors, scarcely friends, never had they ex- 
changed more than a passing word, and yet, there lay 
his image in the very deepest, darkest corner of that 
little heart, and poor Susy, while the flush of pride and 
shame, and regret, tinged her fair neck and brow with 
crimson, suddenly leaned her head on the table, and 
the bright tear-drops gushed through her fingers. 

‘* Nay, thee must not weep, dear child,” said Aunt 
Mima, tenderly; ‘I did not promise for thee, thou 
art at liberty to choose for thyself in this matter.” 
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But Susy continued to weep, regardless of her aunt’s 
assurance. 

** Indeed thee is wrong, thee must not weep any 
longer, Susan,” said Jemima, seriously. ‘Tell me 
what aileth thee.” 

‘* Oh, Iam so unhappy,” said Susan, raising her head 
from the table and wiping off the large drops that 
glittered on her cheeks. 

*‘And what should make thee unhappy?” said 
Jemima. ‘Thee need not give thyself to Joseph, 
though he is a good man; I tell thee thou art at liberty 
to choose for thyself.” . 

The thought that she could not, even to her kind 
relative, reveal the true cause of her tears, now oc- 
curred to Susan, and drying her eyes, she said, though 
her voice still trembled, “‘ But perhaps thee wishes me 
to accept him ?” 

‘** Only with thy free consent,” replied the quakeress. 
‘¢Tt would be hard for me to part with thee, but if thee 
wishes to bestow thyself on the young man, I shall 
not say nay.” 

‘*T do not wish to marry any one now,” said Susan, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ I prefer to remain with thee, I could never 
be happy in any other place I am sure. Will thee 
tell Joseph I esteem, but can never love him?” , 

‘* Indeed, thee must tell him that thyself,” replied 
Jemima, ‘‘ for he assured me he would take no denial 
of his request, except from thee.” 

** But if I see him he may perhaps ask why I will 
not marry him, and I could not tell him that,” said 
Susan, who, unaccustomed to concealment, forgot that 
Aunt Mima had not made the discovery which she 
had herself done. 

‘*« Thee seems to have some reason which thee has 
not told me of,” said Jemima. ‘Thee has always 
been a discreet girl, Susan, and I hope there is not 
some worldly man whom thee prefers to Joseph 
Crane.” 

‘** Oh, thee knows there is scarcely one with whom 
Iecan speak except James Gray,” stammered poor 
Susy. ‘ But—but I cannot tell Joseph that I do not 
like him, so do, dear Mima, tell him for me;” and 
leaning forward she imprinted a gentle kiss on the 
cheek of Aunt Mima. 

** Thee knows how to win thy way with me, Susy,” 
said the good maiden, ‘‘and I must do thy bidding 
even now. I do feel pity for the young man, since I ~ 
believe he careth for thee, but for myself I rather re- 
joice, not knowing how I could part with thee, thee 
has always been so good and loving. But it is wrong 
to praise.” 

Susy kissed once more the pale cheek, down which 
a single tear was silently stealing. ‘And who could 
fail to be dutiful and loving to one so dear as thee ?” 
she eagerly exclaimed. “Did thee not take me, a 
poor helpless babe, to thine own home, and feed me 
with thine own bread, and be to me as a mother ? 
Oh, Aunt Mima, does thee think I can ever forget the 
love I owe to thee ?” 

“ Thee should not praise, Susy, it is forbidden, and 
fills the heart with pride,” said Jemima, meekly. 
“ Think now of thine own affairs ; Joseph will be here 
betimes to-morrow, and I will then tell him thee 
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cannot show him any favor, having no mind at pre- 
sent to leave old friends.” 

‘“‘ Thee will please inform him very gently of my 
determination,” said Susan, “ for I would not willingly 
offend him.” 

‘‘ Joseph will take no offence at plain speaking,” 
said Jemima, ‘‘ and thee knows I use no other mode 
of speech.” 

The appearance of a neighbor, who came to engage 
the kind offices of Jemima in -watching with a sick 
child, interrupted all further discourse, and having 
arranged her aunt’s bonnet and cloak, and received a 
few directions, Susan without regret saw her friends 
depart and was left alone. 

And here too we might pause to moralize upon the 
susceptibility of the female heart, and edify the reader 
with a chapter on the affections; or we might tell how 
Susy sat down by the fire and resolved to drive Harry 
Lee from her heart and thoughts, and never suffer 
any other mortal man to find an entrance there. But 
fearful of wearying those who do not love long stories, 
we rather pass on to the enlivening scene of a rustic 
dance, to which every body in B. had been invited. 

The wide hall, the best parlor, and even the long, 
low eating-room, or kitchen of Nathaniel Symington’s 
house, were filled at an early hour, for the dance was 
preceded by a quilting, where the busy fingers of the 
village girls had been employed since two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and by the time the tables were cleared 
and every body had eaten more than they wanted, and 
had praised the cake and sweetmeats and other 
niceties of a country tea, and Mrs. Symington had 
pressed them to take something else, when they were 
utterly unable to do so; when all this was gotten 
through, there were nimble feet that longed to be set 
in motion, and a great fluttering of handkerchiefs, and 
sparkling of bright eyes, and clustering together of 
white dresses ; some remarking it was too warm to 
dance, quite, but they really wondered somebody did 
not begin, while the young men gathered in knots 
and whispered each other as to who should make the 
first move, and ‘‘ guessed’? Mr. Symington himself 
would attend to it when he had done talking. 

And among the fair ones of this festive gathering, 
Kate Morewood, as usual, shone the most con- 
spicuously, and in a bewitching blue dress and lace 


tucker, never looked half so pretty in her life, nor 


was Harry Lee ever more deeply enamored. Kate 
was, moreover, particularly kind, and consequently 
Harry had nothing to wish for, except, indeed, that it 
had been a wedding, instead of a quilting party, and 
was just making up his mind to settle the matter this 
very evening, yes, or no, when a young girl leaned 
past him and tapping the arm of Lucy Symington, 
whispered—‘‘ I’ve a piece of news for you, Lucy ; we 
are to have a new beau here to-night, a city gentle- 
man, cousin of the Turners. Mary Turner told me 
he came in the stage to-day, and she will bring him 
with her this evening.” 

**Oh! that is the reason, then, she did not come to 
the quilting,” said Lucy; ‘‘ well, we’ll be civil to 
him, Jane, since he’s a stranger, anyhow, but be- 
tween you and me, I’d as lief he'd staid at home, and 





not come here with his New York airs to spoil our 
fun.” 

A remarkably small and effeminate young man, 
with hair and whiskers of a saffron hue, and dressed 
in the extremity of the reigning fashion, at this mo- 
ment entered the hall, attended by the smiling Miss 
Mary Turner, evidently delighted at being the im- 
porter of so rare and valuable an article. She made 
her way through the crowd and introduced to her 
friend Lucy, Mr. Augustus Smith, who bowed very 
low, and smiled very much, and was received by 
Lucy with cold civility and nothing more. 

The quick eye of Kate Morewood had not failed to 
observe the stranger as he entered, and in a few mo- 
ments his name reached her ear, while at the same 
instant an earnest desire to captivate him, took 
possession of her heart. He was nota handsome man 
to be sure, not half as handsome as Harry Lee, for 
Harry did look uncommonly well on this particular 
evening; but then, a city beaw! Kate felt it was an 
opportunity not to be lost—they did’nt come to B. 
every day—and though she did not dream of marry- 
ing the man; bless you, no! he was’nt good-looking 
enough for her, yet she could not for her life resist the 
temptation to flirt with him a little, and waited rather 
impatiently till he shou!d discern—as she had no 
doubt he soon would do—the belle of B. 

Farmer Symington, having by this time concluded 
“his talking,” now called aloud for the boys to 
‘“‘ bestir themselves ;” and the floor was accordingly 
cleared for dancing. A colored fiddler who had been 
hired from a village ten miles distant, and could play 
a few tunes on an instrument he denominated a violin, 
was now stationed near the wide-mouthed chimney, 
and after a deal of screwing and scraping, fairly 
launched forth into an inspiring air, while the young 
men selected their partners. Harry Lee had taken 
care to secure Kate, and after a little scramble for 
places, a stamp of the foot, and “all ready, gen’lemen” 
from the sable musician, set them in motion, and 
although they did not, perhaps, ‘trip it on the light 
fantastic toe,” as the shaking of the old farm-house 
duly testified; yet they kept good time to the music, 
and made but few mistakes in the well known figures 
of “right and left,” ‘ladies’ chain,” “ forward two,” 
et cetera. 

Refreshments followed the dance, and another 
dance succeeded the refreshments, and by this time 
Mr. Smith had asked his cousin who that pretty girl 
was on the opposite side of the room, and declared he 
must be introduced to her, and soon afterward Mary 
Turner came up and presented Mr. Smith to Kate 
Morewood. 

And now Kate had no eyes except for the spruce 
New Yorker. They danced together, and the honest 
country folks gathered round to witness the feats of 
agility displayed by Mr. Smith, and the fine style in 
which he led off his pretty partner, practicing the most 
approved steps, bowing his head in obedience to the 
music; and flourishing his cambric handkerchief 
while he talked of military balls, private sotrees, and 
a hundred other things of which Kate had scarcely 
dreamed before, but which she now imagined must be 
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the height of all enjoyment, particularly if the gentle- 
men upon such occasions were as agreeable as Mr. 
Smith. 

When the music ceased and the dance was over, 
ihe city beau still maintained the advantage he had 
gained, and took the vacant seat beside his partner, 
whom he helped to some of the cake and gooseberry 
wine, which again went round among the company, 
and when Lee ventured to hope she would not forget 
old friends, but would dance the next time with him, 
she answered carelessly that perhaps she might, if it 
were not too warm and she was not too much 
tired. 

Harry had borne the flirtation of Kate with Mr. 
Smith more patiently than might have been expected, 
but now he was really angry, and inwardly depre- 
cating the fickleness of all women—alas! how often 
are our whole sex judged by the folly or the failures 
of one—he turned away, and was leaving the room 
when James Gray intercepted him, and insisted on 
pledging him in a glass of the farmer’s excellent 
punch. 

“ Here ’s health and a long life to you, Harry,” he 
said, “‘anda good wife before this time next year, 
since it must be so ;”” winking his eye toward Kate as 
he spoke. 

Harry quaffed off the sparkling liquid and was 
moving on, but Gray detained him. 

“Fine chap that with the red whiskers, hey! Take 
care he don’t catch her, she seems mightily taken in 
with the young dandy.” 

‘“‘Pshaw !” said Harry, ‘‘ he’s a fool.” 

“ Think so myself,” replied James, laconically. 

“Let me go,” said Lee, “I’m tired of this 
place.” % 

“Tired so soon,” said Gray; ‘‘ why, man, you are 
not going home, are you? Blessme! you hav n’tasked 
Lucy Symington to dance, and she’ll certainly 
expect it.”’ 

“Plague on’t,” said Lee, impatiently; ‘I wish I 
had n’t come at all.” 

‘* Now don’t be a fool as well as other folks,” said 
his friend, laughing. ‘‘ Dear me, Harry, you don’t 
know how to manage a woman, and if Kate More- 
wood ever gets you, why she’ll turn you round her 
finger as easily as the water turns your mill wheel. 
Just you go and flirt with every girl in the room, ask 
‘em all to dance, laugh, frolic, mgke yourself of con- 
sequence, do’nt give her even a look, and see if she 
does n’t cut the dandy in Jess than no time. Only let 
her find that somebody else likes you, and she’ll give 
her two bright eyes to get you back again.” 

Harry Lee was vexed enough for any thing just 
then, and had really started forward with the intention 
of devoting himself to Lucy Symington for the rest of 
the evening, when, as his eye turned instinctively to- 
ward the parties he had left, he witnessed something 
that roused his ire to its highest pitch, and deprived 
him at once of all self-command. Kate had taken 
from her bosom a rose-bud, and after playing with it 
for some moments, suffered Mr. Smith to transfer it 
to the button-hole of his own coat. Now the little 
bud, thus carelessly parted with, had been the last 








crimson blush of a rose-tree which Harry highly 
prized, and he had severed it from the branch that 
evening, to present with his own hand as a simple 
offering of ‘love to the fickle and ungrateful girl. 
Summer had departed bearing with her the blossoms 
which decked the fields and gardens of B., and Harry 
had placed his mother’s rose-tree in the low window 
of his own apartment, that the November sun might 
call forth, in season for the expected féte, the red 
leaves of the last lingering bud. How he had watched 
it, and thought the green robe would never unfold and 
display its hidden sweets; but at last on the long an- 
ticipated day the velvet leaves peeped forth from their 
hiding place, and when he had donned his best attire, 
and surveyed himself in the polished mirror of “ the 
best bed-room,”’ he carefully parted the little twig 
which bore his intended gift, and hurried away to the 
scene of his expected enjoyment. 

Kate had received his fragrant present with many 
thanks, telling him it was the only rose she had seen 
in a long while, and when she fastened it in the knot 
of blue ribbon that ornamented her dress, his eyes 
sparkled with delight. But that was all over now. 
The smiles he so fondly imagined he had secured, 
were bestowed upon another, and his gift was thrown 
carelessly aside, as if it had been a wild-flower plucked 
by her own hand from the green bank on which it 
grew. Harry Lee could have borne any thing, per- 
haps, better than this; but the rose-bud, the cherished 
rose-bud—it seemed almost a sacrilege, and he sprang 
forward with an impulsive energy, to wrest the frail 
token of faithful affection from the hand that had pur- 
loined it; but, alas! his good genius had deserted him, 
the sudden turn, the excitement of the moment, and 
perhaps, too, the effect of the farmer’s punch, conspired 
againt him; he made one spring, his foot slipped— 
and in the midst of the revellers, before the very eves 
of his rival, he came to the ground. 

Harry was in no mood to bear ridicule, and loud 
were the shouts of laughter on all sides, but he heard 
no other so distinetly as the merry ring of that 
sweet laugh, which had once been such music to his 
ear. To his bewildered senses, it rose higher than 
the rest, and was echoed a thousand times, but in an 
instant he had recovered his feet, torn the rose-bud 
from the astonished Mr. Smith, and breaking through 
the crowd that encircled him, disappeared. 

Long and severe that night was the conflict in the 
heart of the young miller. He heard the company he 
had left so abruptly, returning in detached parties to 
their own homes, and their voices reached him as 
they broke out in strains of uncontrolled merriment. 
Did he listen for one ever to him the sweetest? No, 
that voice had lost its power, the chain which had so 
long bound him had been severed, and Harry Lee re- 
solved to renounce, then and forever, all thoughts of 
Kate Morewood as his wife. 

The next morning the door of the mill that opened 
toward the farm was closely barred, and the now re- 
pentant belle might have supposed its owner had 
drowned himself in despair, had not the busy wheel, 
pursuing its noisy and ceaseless evolutions, convinced 


her he was still in the land of the living. But in vain_ 
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were her loveliest looks assumed, and her best attire 
adjusted. In vain she smoothed her dark hair, and 
sat at the window of her little sitting-room to listen 
for his step, or hear him lift the latch of the garden 


gate. 


“He came not with the dawn, and he came not with the 
noon, 

Nor came he when the sun went down, and rose the silver 
moon.”? 


The miller was in fact an altered man. He banned 
the hour when he had learned to love, and resolved 
never to think of a woman again as long as he lived. 
In this frame of mind he placed his affairs in the hands 


of James Gray, and left home to visit a distant relative’ 


in the far west, nor did he return for several months. 
In the meanwhile gossip, with its hundred tongues, had 
discussed at length the events of farmer Symington’s 
dance, and the flirtation of Kate Morewood with Mr. 
Smith; the downfall of Harry Lee and his subsequent 
departure were amply descanted on. Kate began to 
look melancholy, and every body wondered—as 
every body will—how the matter would end. 

The birds came back from their winter excursions, 
and with them came Harry Lee. He had a score of 
marvelous tales to relate to James Gray, which he had 
gathered in his western tour, and was so much en- 
grossed by this and other matters, that nearly a fort- 
night elapsed before he found an opportunity to visit 
his village friends; but the Morewoods were in- 
cluded when he made his rounds, and then the calm 
tone and careless manner with which he addressed 
Kate, told her at once that he had regained his free- 
dom. 

Having resolved never to marry, and considering 
himself perfectly invulnerable to the shafts of Cupid, 
Harry sometimes amused himself watching Jemima 
May at work in her garden with Susan to assist her, 
and once he caught himself thinking that Susy was 
certainly a very pretty girl. ‘‘ But what of that?” he 
mentally exclaimed. ‘‘ What are pretty girls to me 
now? I will never trust another as long as I live, or 
any other woman.” Notwithstanding this charitable 
conclusion, however, Harry remembered that he had 
brought homesome choice pumpkin seeds, which would 
doubtless please Jemima, and the natural goodness of 
his heart overcoming its assumed bitterness, he forth- 
with proceeded to carry her a paper of them. Then 
he walked through the garden to point out the spot 
most proper to receive them, and then back into the 
house again to inspect a certain parcel of dried roots, 
which the quakeress had just received from New 
York, and although he only noticed Susan by a civil 
bow, yet her heart fluttered like a bird during the 





whole of his visit. Had she been successful in her 
efforts to forget him? 

The spring passed away, and summer with her gifts 
of fruit and flowers came laughingly on; scattering 
her treasures far and wide, and nowhere more lavish 
of her stores than in our fair and sequestered village. 
Green were the lanes that wound in every direction, 
and bright were the blue skies that bent over them. 
The birds were the noisiest varlets in the world, and 
the babbling stream went rejoicing on its way flash- 
ing back the sunbeams as it danced beneath them. 
By some unforeseen accident, (such things will some- 
times ocur, even when we take every precaution to 
avoid them) our friend Susan and the miller met oc- 
casionally at James Gray’s, and once the distressed 
damsel was overtaken by a thunder shower, and might 
have been carried away by the violence of the rain, 
for she was at a distance from any shelter, had not 
Harry chanced to meet her, and wrapping her in his 
own coat escorted her home. 

I cannot tell why it was so, but I do know that after 
that walk the miller very frequently stood at his door- 
way to observe how Susan got on with her gardening, 
and often he carried over a basket of particularly fine 
fruit to Jemima, and then a bunch of late roses, 
because “ he had noticed that Susan’s were all gone.” 
Until at last one soft September evening, when the 
moon was looking down from her blue abode, and the 
stars peeped through the branches of the old elm tree, 
Harry stood beneath the vine-wreathed porch beside 
the fair and trembling girl; and in words, few but 
sincere, offered an honest heart for her acceptance. 

Iam sorry I cannot record Susy’s answer, for if she 
made any it was so indistinct as not to have reached 
me; but I know ata later hour than usual that night, 
after blushing, and hesitating, and turning pale, she at 
last found words to tell Aunt Mima a great secret, 
which made the kind old quakeress look much troubled, 
and even shed tears. I know also that Susan suddenly 
overcame her reluctance to leave her own home, and 
that ere the woods had quite lost their leafy honors, 
she had worn a bridal robe, and been dignified with 
the matronly title of ‘‘ Mistress Lee.” 

Kate Morewood’s high spirit prevented her dying 
of a broken heart when she witnessed the happiness 
of her rival. She shook off her grief, and to the world 
without was almost as gay asever. But she seemed 
to fear all further coquetry, and bestowed her hand 
and fortune upon an honest fellow who proposed. 
Joseph Crane forgot his disappointment in the smiles 
of a gentle maiden of his own persuasion, and Jemima 
May, having sold her cottage, acceded to the earnest 
wishes of the nevrly wedded pair, and went to end 
her days with her beloved Susy. 





TO IDA. 


My soul had wandered long and far, 
Unrestful and alone, 
Until thy presence, like a star, 
Across the darkness shone : 
But now, beneath thy radiant smiles, 
) think not of the weary miles. 


| 
} 


They say that angels from above 
Have mortal frames put on— 
That erring souls, by human love, 
Thus oft to heav’n are won :— 
And in thy mien—thy earnest eyes— 
I see the spirit from the skies ! c. 





HO-TA-MA. 


OR THE HORSE-TAMER. 





BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 





Tue learned seem to have been for some time 
agreed that the famous mystery of ‘‘ The Irish Whis- 
perer” (who, according to the vulgar belief, subdued 
the most fractious horse by breathing in his ear) is ex- 
plicable only by the theory of animal magnetism. 
Some tribes of our American Indians are undeniably, 
according to Catlin, in possession of this remarkable 
secret power, whatever it may be. He avers indeed, 
if I recollect aright, that he has seen a wild mustang of 
the most unmanageable kind reduced to perfegt obe- 
dience by an Indian breathing into his nostrils. 

Ho-Ta-Ma, however, the famous horse-tamer of the 
Northwest, used always to aver that he had a personal 
Manitto, or attendant spirit, to whom he was indebted 
for his singular success in this perilous occupation. 

‘“* Bashgo-puck-sghe” (he would say, speaking of his 
familiar by name,) ‘‘ moves with Ho-Ta-Ma among 
horses. He sleeps in the fetlock of the wildest steed ! 
What hoof is lifted that he cannot guide ?” 

Inever saw this remarkable fellow but once, and 
I was then so absorbed in the professional display of 
his art, that I confess to having carried away in 
memory rather an indistinct portrait of the jockey 
juggler. To the best of my recollection, he was a 
lank, long-limbed Indian, whose face had a whimsical 
sleekness of feature, that gave him a sort of greasy 
aspect, no matter how clean might be his skin. The 
reader has perhaps observed the same thing in white 
men; a sort of shining and outer mobility of expres- 
sion—a suppleness of the muscles of the face that 
seems to have no connection with the play of the soul 
within—the man’s features looking as if they had been 
rendered plastic rather by pomatum than emotion. 
Reader mine—gare le Renard—look out for an adept 
when in contact with one of those slippery-faced 
rogues. 

It is a curious thing, however—very curious—that 
men of this description, not only shrewd in the ex- 
treme, but having the corners of their shrewdness, as 
it were, polished over with a roguish smoothness— 
that these very finished specimens of “men of the 
world,” I say, are often the most egregious votaries 
of some absurd superstition—are, in a word, their 
own habitual dupes, while ever on the alert to dupe 
all others. 

This Ho-Ta-Ma, I believe, was as very a scamp as 
ever dealt in horse-flesh—which is certainly saying a 
sreat deal, inasmuch as the facility of cheating seems 
sooner or later to tinge every man with roguery who 
becomes an habitual horse-trader—yet Ho-Ta-Ma had 
a faith in the existence and aid of his familiar spirit 
that I do honestly think would have carried him 





through the horrors of martyrdom. No Transcendent- 
alist, in fact, could more positively confide in the 
personal and portable deity, which some of our new 
religious lights teach us, that each citizen of the Re- 
public carries about in his own bosom, than did this 
poor Indian in the spiritual convenience which he 
conceived to be his own special possession. 

Now there was a horse at Fort ——, which, though 
a six-year-old, had never béen ridden by mortal man, 
and, in common with the officers of the garrison, I 
was very desirous to see Ho-Ta-Ma try the effects of 
his Indian jugglery upon him. The horse in question 
was a sinewy, powerful brute, of the most irreclaim- 
ably vicious character. Repeated attempts had been 
made to break him, but the operators in almost every 
instance had received such severe falls that the soldiers 
of Col. ——’s command were forbidden to make any 
further experiments with him. I recollect well that 
he was stone-blind of one eye, and I was told that it 
had been a favorite trick with the soldiers to induce 
some ambitious young recruit to mount him on his 
blind side. The horse, they said, would always per- 
mit himself to be thus backed, but on the instant that 
the rider felt himself fairly seated he was dashed upon 
the prairie. 

This redoubtable steed, who, by the way, seem 
to be caught without any remarkable difficulty, was 
led forward to be submitted to the subduing influence 
of Ho-Ta-Ma. The Indian walked carelessly around 
him, and surveyed his limbs with a queer, equivocal 
expression of countenance—something between de- 
rision and an expression of pleasurable admiration. 

‘What use,” he said, “‘ he be too old to teach foot 
(gait) caw-ne-shin—bad—no good no how—can put 
hand in de hole in his forehead—caw-ne-shin pashe- 
cocashe—no good horse.” 

With these words he turned away, and neither re- 
monstrance nor cajoling could induce him to mount 
the horse. 

At last the officer who owned him—vexed—excited 
in temper—and willing, at the same time, to shame 
Ho-Ta-Ma—caught the bridle in his hand, and very 
foolishly, as we all thought, leaped upon the horse 
bare-backed. I can conceive of nothing quicker, nor 
more thunderously powerful, than the force with 
which the nag delivered his heels on the instant. I 
would have defied a centaur to have kept his seat, 
for, if part of the horse himself, it seems to me he 
must have come apart from his equine half—so tear- 
ingly rapid and incessant were the strokes in air of 
those hinder legs. The horse seemed, in fact, to 
poise himself upon his forward joints, and work his 
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haunches as independently as the beams of a steam 
engine. With a good saddle under me, upon my 
word, I would rather have sat upon the walking-beam 
of a high-pressure Mississippi steamer. Our rash 
friend, I need hardly say, measured his length in a 
trice upon the prairie, from which we raised him 
bruised and bleeding, but happily with no bone broken. 
A regular Hotspur in temper, he called instantly for 
his pistols, the moment he regained his feet, and 
would undoubtedly have shot the horse on the spot 
had we not interposed. 

“Why shoot?” said the Indian drily, “him no 
good eat. Him much tough. Give him Ho-Ta-Ma; 
he know how make fat. Him eat and his little ones.” 

“Eat him!—by heavens,” cried our impulsive 
friend, ‘‘to be eat by crows and heathen is all his 
carcase is good for. But d— him, I want to see him 
brought under, if it is only for ten minutes together. 
I’ll tell you, Indian,” he added, turning quickly to 
Ho-Ta-Ma, “keep on that horse’s back twenty 
minutes by my watch, and he is yours to do what 
you choose with.” 

Whether the proposition, as thus worded, was un- 
intelligible to Ho-Ta-Ma, or whether he only wished 
it set forth, if possible, more clearly, I do not know, 
but it took us some time to explain it fairly to him, 
when he closed with it in the most effectual manner, 
by thanking the white man for giving him so much 
“ good meat,” which he must try and deserve by now 
giving him an exhibition of his skill in return for the 
kindness. 

The Indian now took from beneath his hunting- 
shirt a short mace, or war-club, as it seemed to me; 
a piece of wood of about the length and weight of a 
common round mahogany ruler, such as are used in 
counting houses. He handled this with great ceremony, 
and spreadi#g his blanket on the ground sat down and 
addressing it with some unintelligible jargon, pro- 
ceeeded to wind around the centre of the mace a long 
and thick thong of raw elk hide. When he had 
paused in his mummery, I made an effort to ascertain 
whether his ‘‘medicine” (metai-pashe-cocashe, or 
bashgo-puck-sghe,) was in the skin or in the wood, 
or whether the potency of the charm was to be evoked 
from the union of the two. He was, however, deaf 
to all inquiry—and without looking one side or the 
other, advanced toward the horse. 

He now spread his blanket like an ordinary horse- 
cloth over the animal’s back, and after speaking a 
few low words to him, placed the stick gently thereon, 
and attempted to balance it in its place. The stick 
would not balance, the roll of cord around it evidently, 
to my eye at least, presenting an uneven surface that 
rendered the thing impossible. His features now be- 
came dreadfully agitated, so wildly, fearfully agitated, 
that if this part of the performance were acting—of 
which I had subsequently strong suspicions—it was 
the most perfect acting I can conceive of. The words 
that fell from him, as interpreted to me by others, im- 
plied that his familiar, or personal Manitto, had de- 
serted him. The stick (metai-waugun, or medicine 
club) would not ride, and if that could not ride the 
horse, neither could Ho-Ta-Ma! 





After awhile, however, he seemed to collect him- 
self from this state of excitement. He intimated that 
the presence of so many Chemocomans, or Long- 
Knives, affected the operation of his charms. He must 
take the horse where none but a red man would be 
confronted with him. The stable and a little grove, or 
islet of timber on the prairie, were both indicated to 
him as places to which he might retire with his charge. 
He chose the latter. 

The thicket was about a hundred yards from the 
spot where we were standing, and the glossy leaves 
of paw-paw and rhododendron with the umbrage of 
vines festooning the pepperage trees upon its skirts, 
soon hid both horse and man from sight. But from 
the moment he glided within its shadows we watched 
the place intently to see where next Ho-Ta-Ma would 
make his appearance. 

In about twenty minutes or less, I should think, the 
whirr of a pack of grouse from the further side of the 
thicket told that the Indian was in motion, and in- 
dicated where we should look for him to appear. He 
emerged, still leading the horse. The distance be- 
tween us was nearly doubled at the point where he 
made his appearance upon the prairie. But the horse 
was still close enough for us to see that one portion at 
least of Ho-Ta-Ma’s charm had taken effect. The 
blanket remained adjusted as it was before, but there 
on top of it, as closely as if glued to the horse’s back, 
rode the stick ! 

The jockey juggler paused for some time, pointing 
triumphantly to the success of his feat. But on the 
instant a movement was made among our party to 
approach nearer and examine his appliances, he 
waved his hand in a menacing manner for us to keep 
back. Then seizing the immovable mace with the 
same hand, he shouted, ‘‘ Ho-Ta-Ma said if metai- 
waugun would ride, Ho-Ta-Ma would ride, and Ho- 
Ta-Ma will ride.” 

And true enough in the same instant he was on the 
horse’s back, A convulsive attempt to rear, a short 
spasmodic lifting of the hind legs, and the horse stood 
motionless, quivering in every nerve! His strength 
seemed to have passed into the body of the Indian. 
And now, amid the involuntary cheering of the spec- 
tators, the horse has started off upon a gallop. He 
wheels and circles in the prairie like an eaglet first 
trying his pinions in mid-air. He arches his neck— 
he shakes his mane, and while every motion shows 
his gladsome sportiveness, one can fancy even at that 
distance that his eye had lost forever the sullen glow 
that had hitherto given malignancy to his expression. 
He seems in fact to sympathize in every nerve with 
the exultation of his new found master. 

“T’ve seen that in a setter before,” said the old 
colonel, “ that instant cottoning to some hand that first 
taught him to obey in the field. I myself gave away 
the best pup I ever owned to a friend, who seemed 
to be his natural owner. I’ve seen this in a dog, 
but ’tis the first time I ever saw a horse show plea- 
sure at having found his real master.” 

While the worthy colonel was thus delivering him- 
self, the Indian again disappeared in the thicket, from 
which he soon after approached us, leading the horse, 
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having removed the stick and transferred the blanket 
to his own shoulders. 

Ineed not say that Ho-Ta-Ma was adjudged fairly 
to have won his “horse meat,” and at once compli- 
mented by the previous owner of the steed upon be- 
ing the worthy proprietor of so fine an animal. It 
may interest those who have seen the spirited picture 
of a Sioux horse-race near the trading post of Fort 
Pierre, by Carl Bodmer,* that the dapple gray which 
(though led by the pied nag and the black pony in 
Bodmer’s picture) won the plate on that occasion, is 


the very horse and rider I have been describing. I. 
may mention, in conclusion, that a Long Island 


* Since engraved for Graham’s Magazine, and published 
in the January number of this year. 





jockey, to whom I have often told this story, insists 
that the magic stick of Ho-Ta-Ma was kept in its 
place by the thong of elk hide passed around the 
body of the horse, and coming out through a hole in the 
blanket ; and that the Indian prevented the horse from 
kicking by merely turning the stick, which would so 
tighten the cord as to make such action of his hinder 
quarters unendurably painful to him. But I never 
believed a word of this myself, and I hope the reader 
will not. Still, I must confess that I have heard that 
the gray was never thoroughly cured of his old 
tricks ; and, as he nearly lost the race at Fort Pierre 
by indulging himself in these little amenities of be- 
havior, Bodmer did well to introduce him in one of 
his most characteristic attitudes. 
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THE parting rays of the sun lingered among the 
tops of some lofty trees, bathing their dark drapery in 
a mellow radiance, as we emerged from a deep forest 
shade, in full view of the place of our destination—the 
Rock Mountain Hotel. This establishment is situated 
at the western base of the Rock Mountain, and com- 
mands the view presented in the engraving. We 
were so much fatigued with a long day’s travel that 
we deferred our visit until morning. 

The western view of the mountain, though per- 
haps the most beautiful, is not calculated to give the 
beholder a just conception of the magnitude and 
grandeur of this remarkable object. To obtain this, 
he must visit the north and south sides, both at the 
base and at the summit. In an early number of 
‘Graham’’—most likely in the August number—will 
be presented a most admirable view of the north side. 
This will be necessary, in order to give a fair idea of 
the beauty of this mountain. After we had breakfasted 
we commenced our survey. Pursuing, for half a 
mile, a road which winds in an easterly direction 
along the base of the mountain, we arrived directly 
Opposite its northern front. There the view is ex- 
ceedingly grand and imposing. This side of the 
mountain presents an almost uninterrupted surface of 
rock, rising about 900 feet at its greatest elevation. 
It extends nearly a mile and a half, gradually declining 
toward the west, while the eastern termination is 
abrupt and precipitous. The side is not perpendicular, 
but exhibits rather a convex face, deeply marked with 
furrows. During a shower of rain a thousand water- 
falis pour down these channels, and if, as sometimes 
happens, the sun breaks forth in his splendor, the 
mimic torrents flash and sparkle in his beams, lie 
the coruscations of countless diamonds. 

Near the road is a spring, which, from the beauty 
of its location, and the delightful coolness of its water, 
is an agreeable place of resort. It is in a shady dell, 
and its water gushes up from a deep bed of white and 
sparkling sand. A more exquisite beverage a pure 
taste could not desire. 





We ascended the mountain, accompanied by the 
owner of the tower. This singular edifice, somewhat 
resembling a light-house, is an octagonal pyramid, 
built entirely of wood. Its base, including abutments 
30 feet in length, is 100 feet square. Its height is 165 
feet. It stands upon the rock with no fastening but its 
own gravity. It was erected nearly three years ago, 
at a cost of five thousand dollars. The erection of a 
lofty tower upon the summit of a high mountain, is 
certainly an unique and curious exploit. The projector 
and proprietor is Mr. Aaron Cloud, of McDonough, 
and his work is commonly called Cloud’s Tower. It 
is truly a cloudy affair. We ascended to its summit 
by nearly 300 steps. The prospect we obtained, is 
wide and beautiful. By the aid of good telescopes in 
the ‘‘observatory,” we distinguished five county 
towns, three of them at a distance of thirty miles. 
The lower part of the tower is fitted up as a hall for 
the accommodation of parties. It is 100 feet in length. 
Here the young and gay not unfrequently tread the 
mazes of the merry dance. 

Among the curiosities of the mountain, which our 
guide pointed out to us, there are two which are de- 
serving of notice. One is the ‘‘ Cross Roads.” These 
are two crevices or fissures in the rock, which cross 
each other nearly at right angles. They commence 
as mere cracks, increasing to the width and depth of 
five feet at their intersection. They are of different 
lengths, the longest extending probably four hundred 
feet. These curious passages are covered at their 
junction by a flat rock about 20 feet in diameter. 
Another is the ruins of a fortification which once sur- 
rounded the crown of the mountain. It is said to have 
stood entire in 1788. When, or by whom, it was 
erected is unknown. The Indians say, that it was 
there before the time of their fathers. 

The mountain embraces about a thousand acres of 
surface. Its circumference is six miles, and its sum- 
mit 2,230 feet above the level of the sea. This beau- 
tiful scene is in the county of De Kalb, and is much 
visited during the pleasant months. 
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BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb! 

Thy Sacred Song is like the trump of doom! 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 








Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 

By Fra Hilarie in his diocese, 
As up the convent walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease ; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloisters whispers—“ Peace !”’ 





AUDUBON. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 





BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Man of forests and savannas! 
On the Mississippi’s tide, 

Leanest thou thy hunting-rifle 
Oft the Indian spear beside ; 


With the forest’s tawny chieftains 
Thou the friendly pipe dost light— 

Seest the wandering pigeon’s journey 
And the eagle’s silent flight. 


With thy shot thou lam’st his pinion; 
And the trackless region through, 
On the mighty river’s mirror 
Pliest thou thy swift canoe. 


O’er the green and grassy prairie 
Boldly flies thy fiery steed ; 

Deer and forest-fruits the manna 
God has given thee in thy need! 


In the woods and on the deserts 
Which proud culture doth not fill 

With the traces of her ravage— 
Nature glads thy spirit still. 


This canst thou !—the hour approaches 
Which no distant time shall bear, 

When the land from Baffin’s billow 
To the far Cape Horn will wear 


Other garments !—Look: thou verdant, 
Forest-crowned Columbia fair— 
Like a giant oak thou liest 
On the earth’s broad surface there! 


From the drear and cold Antarctic 
Springs the mighty trunk in pride, 

And the lengthened Cordilleras 
Cling like ivy to his side! 


Far to northward stretch the branches, 
Where their leafy wealth is gone ; 

And the head, in snow bemantled, 
Rests the icy pole upon. 


Deers lay sleeping in his shadow, 
Ountless wings around him go, 
And the Indian swings his hammock 
Idly from the boughs below. 











Now he boasts his verdant glory : 
Soon his branches bare will stand, 

For upon his leaves are feeding 
Foreign worms, a greedy band! 


Nadowessians! Tuscaroras '! 
Cast the spear while yet ye may ! 
Shake the strangers from their booty— 
Shake the band of worms away! 


Since within your deer-skin cabins 
Stepped the ocean’s crafty son, 

Have your pure and simple customs, 
And your bliss, forever flown. 


Wo! that back you did not cast him | 7 
Ere his grasp too strong was set— : 
That you reached him, unsuspecting 
Of his wrong, the calumet ! 


See! he burns your woods to ashes, 
Wrings his tribute from your hand; 

Tears the scalps of conquered foemen 
From your wampum’s glittering band ; 


Builds his engine’s iron pathway 
Where once rose your battle-cry— 

And his steam-ship, on your rivers, 
Gay with banners, rushes by ! 


Now, your lands lie bare and dreary— 
Where Manitto’s breath awoke 
Through the old, primeval forests, 
Rises now the furnace-smoke. 


Back your wild game flies before him, 
Sickness marks his onward way ; 

And your Mighty Spirit scorning, 
Makes your helpless wives his prey’ \ 


\ 


Unto culture, red-browed chieftains, 
Boldly bid defiance high ! 

And the sealp-locks of your foemen 
Faster to your war-belts tie ! 


°T is too late !—what now avail you 
Tomahawk or arrow-shower ? 

All is polish and refinement !— 
Yet where—Freshness, Depth and Pow’r. 
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BY J, FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PIONEERS,” ‘‘RED ROVER,” ETC. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, in and for the Northern District of New York.] 


Ow1nG to all these disadvantages, it was August 
3d, before Preble got in again in front of Tripoli. By 
that time the enemy had sent two divisions of his gun- 
boats outside of a line of rocks that stretches from the 
little entrance of the harbor quite near the galley mole, 
for a mile diagonally to seaward. No part of this 
reef, however, lay beyond complete protection from 
the fire of all the works, so far as that fire was efficient 
in itself. As has been mentioned, these craft were 
separated in two divisions, one lying near the eastern, 
or main entrance into the harbor, which was in a 
great measure formed by these rocks,@ided by a 
natural indentation in the coast, and the other near 
the western, or little entrance, so often mentioned, 
and which has since become memorable from the ex- 
plosion of the ketch Intrepid, which subsequently ,oc- 
curred at, or near this point. A third division lay just 
within the rocks, as a reserve, but so placed as to be 
able to fire through their openings. The galleys were 
there also. These two divisions lay about half a mile 
asunder. There is no question that the Tripolitans, 
judging of the future by the past, fancied that this dispo- 
sition of their floating force would keep their vessels 
inside from suffering by the fire of the American ship- 
ping. Their galleys and remaining gun-boats lay 
just within the reef, quite within supporting distance. 
Preble did not anchor, but a little after noon he laid 
his own ship’s head off shore, distant about a league 
from the town, and showed a signal for every thing 
to pass within hail. Each commander received his 
orders according to previous instructions, the whole 
duty being conducted with singular regularity and pre- 
cision. The small vessels manned the gun-boats and 
bomb vessels, and in one hour every thing and every 
body were reported ready. The Constitution then 
wore round, and stood in toward the town, leading the 
whole squadron. Half an hour later the gun-boats 
cast off, and formed in front of the sea-going craft. 
This was no sooner done than Preble made the signal 
to engage. Every thing advanced, the gun-boats 
covered by the light cruisers, and the bomb vessels 
began to throw shells. The batteries replied, and 
then the smaller shipping on both sides joined in. 

Preble had ordered Decatur and Somers, who com- 
manded the American gun-boats, to attack the division 
of the enemy that lay near the main, or eastern entrance 
to the harbor. There were six large gun-boats at this 
point, and they were the farthest to windward as well 
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as the most remote from support, though quite within 
range of shot from all parts of the works. 

Decatur’s division of boats, three in number, being 
to windward in the American line, could fetch into 
the point aimed, while one boat belonging to Somers’ 
division did the same; but Somers himself in one 
boat, and Lt. Bainbridge in another, both of the lee- 
ward division, were not able to close to windward, 
and they turned on the enemy to leeward. One of 
Decatur’s divisions, however, did not close in con- 
sequence of some mistake in asignal. The desperate 
and remarkable conflict that followed among these 
gun-boats has been already described by us, and will 
be again in our sketch of Decatur’s life, with farther 
details, and we shall consequently pass over it here. 
It is known that three of the Tripolitans were boarded, 
and brought out of their line, while the remaining 
boats were driven in behind the rocks under the cover 
of their own batteries. 

While this bloody hand-to-hand conflict was going 
on close in with the rocks, the brigs and schooners 
engaged the division to leeward, and the division in- 
side the rocks, assisted by Somers in his single boat, 
who had no other means to prevent his vessel from 
drifting in among the enemy, than to keep a few 
sweeps backing her off, throwing grape, canister and 
musket balls the whole time, in showers, upon the 
Turks. Once or twice the division inside manifested 
an intention to pass through the opening, and come 
out to the assistance of their brethren, but the grape 
and canister of the brigs and schooners as often drove 
them back. These movements were distinct and me- 
thodical, and each time the repulse was the result of 
signals from Preble himself, who did his duty nobly 
this day as a commander-in-chief, having his eye on all 


_ parts of the line, and neglecting nothing. The Con- 


stitution was engaged early, and her own fire was 
kept up with a vigor that has often been the subject of 
praise. She seemed to control the fight, moving along 
just within range of grape, as the deity of the combat. 
She silenced all the nearer batteries as she passed 
them, though they opened again as soon as she was 
out of range. We have heard a gentleman, who was 
then one of the prisoners in Tripoli, describe the en- 
thusiasm excited among them by the daring, and cool 
manner in which Preble handled his own ship on this 
occasion. They had but a single window in the castle 
where they were confined, which commanded a view 
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Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb! 

Thy Sacred Song is like the trump of doom! 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 
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Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 

By Fra Hilarie in his diocese, 
As up the convent walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease ; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloisters whispers—“‘ Peace!” 
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Man of forests and savannas! 
On the Mississippi’s tide, 

Leanest thou thy hunting-rifle 
Oft the Indian spear beside ; 


With the forest’s tawny chieftains 
Thou the friendly pipe dost light— 

Seest the wandering pigeon’s journey 
And the eagle’s silent flight. 


With thy shot thou lam’st his pinion; 
And the trackless region through, 
On the mighty river’s mirror 
Pliest thou thy swift canoe. 


O’er the green and grassy prairie 
Boldly flies thy fiery steed ; 

Deer and forest-fruits the manna 
God has given thee in thy need! 


In the woods and on the deserts 
Which proud culture doth not fill 

With the traces of her ravage— 
Nature glads thy spirit still. 


This canst thou !—the hour approaches 
Which no distant time shall bear, 

When the land from Baffin’s billow 
To the far Cape Horn will wear 


Other garments !—Look: thou verdant, 
Forest-crowned Columbia fair— 
Like a giant oak thou liest 
On the earth’s broad surface there! 


From the drear and cold Antarctic 
Springs the mighty trunk in pride, 

And the lengthened Cordilleras 
Cling like ivy to his side! 


Far to northward stretch the branches, 
Where their leafy wealth is gone ; 

And the head, in snow bemantled, 
Rests the icy pole upon. 


Deers lay sleeping in his shadow, 
ountless wings around him go, 
And the Indian swings his hammock 
Idly from the boughs below. 











Now he boasts his verdant glory: 
Soon his branches bare will stand, 

For upon his leaves are feeding 
Foreign worms, a greedy band! 


Nadowessians! Tuscaroras '! 
Cast the spear while yet ye may ! 
Shake the strangers from their booty— 
Shake the band of worms away! 


Since within your deer-skin cabins 
Stepped the ocean’s crafty son, 

Have your pure and simple customs, 
And your bliss, forever flown. 


Wo! that back you did not cast him 7 
Ere his grasp too strong was set— 

That you reached him, unsuspecting 
Of his wrong, the calumet! 


See! he burns your woods to ashes, 
Wrings his tribute from your hand; 

Tears the scalps of conquered foemen 
From your wampum’s glittering band ; 


Builds his engine’s iron pathway 
Where once rose your battle-cry— 

And his steam-ship, on your rivers, 
Gay with banners, rushes by ! 


Now, your lands lie bare and dreary— 
Where Manitto’s breath awoke 
Through the old, primeval forests, 
Rises now the furnace-smoke. 


Back your wild game flies before him, 
Sickness marks his onward way ; 

And your Mighty Spirit scorning, \ 
Makes your helpless wives his prey! \ 


Unto culture, red-browed chieftains, 
Boldly bid defiance high ! 

And the sealp-locks of your foemen 
Faster to your war-belts tie ! 


?T is too late !—what now avail you 
Tomahawk or arrow-shower ? 

All is polish and refinement !— 
Yet where—Freshness, Depth and Pow’r. 
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Ow1nG to all these disadvantages, it was August 
3d, before Preble got in again in front of Tripoli. By 
that time the enemy had sent two divisions of his gun- 
boats outside of a line of rocks that stretches from the 
little entrance of the harbor quite near the galley mole, 
for a mile diagonally to seaward. No part of this 
reef, however, lay beyond complete protection from 
the fire of all the works, so far as that fire was efficient 
in itself. As has been mentioned, these craft were 
separated in two divisions, one lying near the eastern, 
or main entrance into the harbor, which was in a 
great measure formed by these rocks,a@ided by a 
natural indentation in the coast, and the other near 
the western, or little entrance, so often mentioned, 
and which has since become memorable from the ex- 
plosion of the ketch Intrepid, which subsequently ,oc- 
curred at, or near this point. A third division lay just 
within the rocks, as a reserve, but so placed as to be 
able to fire through their openings. The galleys were 
there also. These two divisions lay about half a mile 
asunder. There is no question that the Tripolitans, 
judging of the future by the past, fancied that this dispo- 
sition of their floating force would keep their vessels 
inside from suffering by the fire of the American ship- 
ping. Their galleys and remaining gun-boats lay 
just within the reef, quite within supporting distance. 
Preble did not anchor, but a little after noon he laid 
his own ship’s head off shore, distant about a league 
from the town, and showed a signal for every thing 
to pass within hail. Each commander received his 
orders according to previous instructions, the whole 
duty being conducted with singular regularity and pre- 
cision. The small vessels manned the gun-boats and 
bomb vessels, and in one hour every thing and every 
body were reported ready. The Constitution then 
wore round, and stood in toward the town, leading the 
whole squadron. Half an hour later the gun-boats 
cast off, and formed in front of the sea-going craft. 
This was no sooner done than Preble made the signal 
to engage. Every thing advanced, the gun-boats 
covered by the light cruisers, and the bomb vessels 
began to throw shells. The batteries replied, and 
then the smaller shipping on both sides joined in. 

Preble had ordered Decatur and Somers, who com- 
manded the American gun-boats, to attack the division 
of the enemy that lay near the main, or eastern entrance 
to the harbor. There were six large gun-boats at this 
point, and they were the farthest to windward as well 
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as the most remote from support, though quite within 
range of shot from all parts of the works. 

Decatur’s division of boats, three in number, being 
to windward in the American line, could fetch into 
the point aimed, while one boat belonging to Somers’ 
division did the same; but Somers himself in one 
boat, and Lt. Bainbridge in another, both of the lee- 
ward division, were not able to close to windward, 
and they turned on the enemy to leeward. One of 
Decatur’s divisions, however, did not close in con- 
sequence of some mistake in asignal. The desperate 
and remarkable conflict that followed among these 
gun-boats has been already described by us, and will 
be again in our sketch of Decatur’s life, with farther 
details, and we shall consequently pass over ‘t here. 
It is known that three of the Tripolitans were boarded, 
and brought out of their line, while the remaining 
boats were driven in behind the rocks under the cover 
of their own batteries. 

While this bloody hand-to-hand conflict was going 
on close in with the rocks, the brigs and schooners 
engaged the division to leeward, and the division in- 
side the rocks, assisted by Somers in his single boat, 
who had no other means. to prevent his vessel from 
drifting in among the enemy, than to keep a few 
sweeps backing her off, throwing grape, canister and 
musket balls the whole time, in showers, upon the 
Turks. Once or twice the division inside manifested 
an intention to pass through the opening, and come 
out to the assistance of their brethren, but the grape 
and canister of the brigs and schooners as often drove 
them back. These movements were distinct and me- 
thodical, and each time the repulse was the result of 
signals from Preble himself, who did his duty nobly 
this day as a commander-in-chief, having his eye on all 
parts of the line, and neglecting nothing. The Con- 
stitution was engaged early, and her own fire was 
kept up with a vigor that has often been the subject of 
praise. She seemed to control the fight, moving along 
just within range of grape, as the deity of the combat. 
She silenced all the nearer batteries as she passed 
them, though they opened again as soon as she was 
out of range. We have heard a gentleman, who was 
then one of the prisoners in Tripoli, describe the en- 
thusiasm excited among them by the daring, and cool 
manner in which Preble handled his own ship on this 
oceasion. They had but a single window in the castle 
where they were confined, which commanded a view 
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of only a part of the scene of action, the end of the 
rocks where Decatur engaged being out of sight; but 
they beheld enough to fill them all with exultation and 
delight. When the Constitution was seen standing in, 
she was deliberately shortening sail, with the men on 
the yards and every thing going on as regularly as if 
about to anchor in a friendly port. Then she edged 
off and let the Turks have it. In the course of the 
action the ship suffered a good deal, principally aloft. 
Preble himself had a very narrow escape, a shot 
coming in through a stern port as the frigate was 
waring, for this was the time when the Turks vented 
all their spite on her, and there is little doubt it would 
have cut the commodore in two, had it not struck the 
breech of a quarter-deck gun and broken into frag- 
ments. Luckily itdid no other damage than to wound 
a marine, though the fragments flew about a quarter- 
deck that was filled with men. The ship had a heavy 
shot through her main-mast, and her main-royal yard 
shotaway. She met witha good deal of other damage, 
though it was principally aloft. 

After covering the retreat of his bomb vessels, gun- 
boats and prizes, with the Constitution, Preble hauled 
off among the last, and rendezvoused, with all his 
force beyond the range of shot. His commanders 
then repaired on board the flag ship to make their 


. reports, receive their orders, and to learn, in that 


centre of intelligence, the incidents and casualties of 
the day. It was now that a scene occurred which it 
will not do to pass over in silence, inasmuch as it is 
closely connected with the personal character of the 
subject of this memoir, delineating his good, as well 
as his bad qualities. Preble had made his disposition 
for this attack with great care and preparation, and he 
anticipated from it even more important results than 
it had actually produced. In placing six of his gun- 
boats so near the eastern entrance of the harbor, while 
the rest were either within the reef, or half a mile 
distant, his enemy had made a very judicious disposi- 
tion of his force, to contend against attacks similar 
to those which had hitherto been made on the place 
in the course of this war; but one that was very in- 
judicious, when operations directed by Preble and 
executed by Decatur were to be resisted. The com- 
modore felt sure of seizing all these boats, and there 
is little question that his hopes would have been 
realized but for unforeseen accidents. Somers had got 
a little too far to leeward, his boat was an indifferent 
sailer, and he and Bainbridge were prevented from 
fetching into this division, and were compelled to 
engage to leeward, as has been seen, which they did 
in the most gallant manner. A third boat, one that 
belonged to Decatur’s own division, did not close at 
all, engaging at a distance ; her commander justifying 
his course on a subsequent inquiry, by showing thata 
signal of recall had been made from the frigate. Such 
a signal had actually been hoisted by mistake, though 
it was only fora moment, and it is probable the fact 
served to increase Preble’s dissatisfaction. The six 
gun-boats procured from the Neapolitans were of only 
twenty-five tons each, and were fit for nothing but 
harbor duty, while those of the Tripolitans were much 
larger, and were built to be used on the coast. Thus, 


those that were compelled to remain in the offing 
were built principally to remain inside, while those 
that were compelled to remain inside would have 
done perfectly well in the offing. The six boats 
mentioned would, consequently, have been a very 
important acquisition to the blockading and assaulting 
force; and Preble, properly appreciating the daring 
and enterprise of Decatur and his companions, 
believed that in sending his six small boats against 
this division he would become master of the whole of 
it. These boats, too, were the only trophies of his 
victory, the effect of his attack on the batteries, and 
the rest of the shipping, being less apparent and less 
captivating to the public eye. 

Decatur’s exploit, in itself, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary and brilliant in naval annals, but it had 
obtained only half of the anticipated success. Asa 
commander-in-chief Preble looked to results, and in 
these he had been keenly disappointed. It is probable, 
moreover, that his mind and senses had been too much 
occupied with the other portions of the stirring scene 
of that day, to leave him master, by te of his own 
observations, of the precise difficulties with which 
Decatur had to contend, or the supremely gallant 
manner with which he had overcome them. 

Preble was in the frame of mind that such circum- 
stances would be likely to produce on a temperament 
naturally so fiery, and with that temperament un- 
doubtedly much aggravated by the disease which so 
soon after terminated his life, when Decatur appeared 
on the quarter-deck of the Constitution to report his 
acts, and to learn the news like most of the rest of the 
commanders. The young man was in a roundabout, 
or in his fighting gear, just as he had come out of the 
combat ; his face begrimed with powder, armed to the 
teeth, and with his breast covered with the blood that 
had flown from a wound received in his celebrated 
encounter with the captain of one of the two boats he 
had taken, almost as it might be with his own hand. 
Atsuch a moment Decatur was the centre of observa- 
tion of all on the quarter-deck of old Ironsides. He 
approached Preble in a quiet way, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
commodore, I have brought you out three of the gun- 
boats.” To Decatur’s astonishment, and doubtless to 
that of all who witnessed this extraordinary scene, 
Preble seized his young subordinate with both hands 
by the collar, shook him violently, as one would shake 
an offending boy, and cried bitterly— Ay, sir, why 
did you not bring me more?” At the next instant 
Preble turned, and disappeared in his own cabin. 

The whole thing had been so sudden, was 0 very 
diflerent from what every body had anticipated, and 
was of a character so very unusual for the quarter- 
deck of a ship of war, that all who witnessed it were 
astounded. Decatur himself was strongly excited and 
indignant, and it is said he made a spontaneous move- 
ment with one hand for the dirk he wore in his bosom. 
Then he ordered his boat, and was about to quit the 
ship. Had he been permitted to leave the Constitution 
in that frame of mind, it is probable that consequences 
of a very unpleasant character would have followed. 
Decatur was then a captain in rank, though he did not 





learn the fact until four days later, and his equality of 
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commission would have been very likely to render 
the difficulty more serious. Down to that moment, 
however, he had been accustomed to regard Preble as 
one much his superior in degree, and it is not easy to 
impress on laymen the influence that rank possesses 
in the military’professions. 

The older officers present crowded around Decatur, 
and entreated him to pause, and above all not to leave 
the © mstitution at that moment. They reminded him 
of the notoriously fiery temper of the commodore, and 
assured him that no one would be more sorry for 
what had just occurred than Preble himself, as soon 
as he recovered his self-possession. They called to 
his recollection that, to use their own expression, 
while they “despised him for his temper,” they all 
respected the commodore’s qualities as a commander, 
and even his justice in his cooler moments. Decatur 
was still in suspense surrounded by his friends and 
old messmates, when the cabin steward came to say 
**Com. Preble wished to see Capt. Decatur below.” 
After a moment’s hesitation, Decatur complied, as in- 
deed he was bound to do; such a request being usually 
considered as an order on board a man-of-war, coming 
from a superior to an inferior. In a few minutes, an 
officer who could presume on his rank, and who felt 
uneasy at leaving the two together, descended also to 
the cabin. He found Preble and Decatur seated very 
amicably, within a few feet of each other, both silent, 
and both in tears! 

Explanations and apologies had doubtless been 
made by Preble, and from that moment all was for- 
gotten. It is to the credit of both parties, that the oc- 
currence appears to have left no rankling in the breast 
of either, each ever after doing full justice to the merit 
of the other. Decatur, indeed, was one of Preble’s 
warmest friends, and so continued to the hour of the 
latter’s death. 

Notwithstanding the attack of the 3d August fell 
short in its results of Preble’s expectations, there is 
little doubt that it produced a deep impression on the 
Turks. The gun-boats of the latter trusted themselves 
no more outside of the reef, and they got to be so shy 
that they would retire as soon as they found the 
American boats coming within the range of musket 
balls. The Bashaw perceived that he had a vigorous 
leader to oppose, and his notions of impunity, living 
where he did in his castle within massive walls, were 
materially impaired. 

As for Preble he pursued his operations with’charac- 
teristic vigor. The 4th, 5thand 6th, were employed in 
altering the rig of the captured boats, and in preparing 
them to be brought into line for future service. They 
were numbered 7, 8 and 9, and given to Lts. Crane, 
Caldwell and Thorne.* Early on the morning of the 
7th, Preble made a signal for all the light vessels to 
weigh, when they proceeded to take stations that had 
been pointed out to them respectively, The action 
did not commence until half past two, when the mortar 
vesse!s and the gun-boats opened on the batteries and 
town; the latter with good eflect, though the bombs, 
from some defect in their filling, as well as from the 


* It is singular that the two last of these officers were 


blown up, at an interval of six years between the events. | 





bad qualties of the vessels, never appeared to be of 
much service. The Tripolitan galleys and gun-boats 
made a demonstration toward passing the rocks to 
come out and attack the American gun-boats, but the 
latter were covered by the Siren and Vixen, while 
the frigate, with one or two of the other vessels, lay to 
windward in a position to overawe them. On one 
occasion this day, Stewart in the Siren manifested an 
intention to close with the enemy’s galleys without a 
signal, for which he afterward received a stern rebuke 
from the commodore, who was disposed to hold his 
whole command in hand, like a skillful coachman 
managing his team. It was almost as unsafe to rush 
into the fight without orders from Preble, as it would 
have been to run away. In a word, he was a com- 
mander-in-chief, and did all the duties of that respon- 
sible station as much in battle as at any other time. 

It was in this attack that No. 8, Lt. Caldwell, blew 
up. The calamity occurred when the cannonading 
had lasted only an hour, but it had no effect whatever 
on Preble’s operations. Every thing proceeded as if 
no such calamity had occurred, and it did not in the 
least lessen the weight of the American fire. He 
allowed the action to continue two hours longer, 
when their ammunition being expended, he called 
the gun-boats off by signal. This was a hard day’s 
work for those who were in the gun-boats, the latter 
suffering considerably, beside losing one of their 
number by the explosion. That evening Preble was 
joined by the John Adams 28, Capt. Chauncy, direct 
from home. This ship, however, could not be brought 
within range of the batteries, having placed her guns 
in her hold, and the carriages in other vessels, in order 
to convey stores to the squadron already on the 
station. 

The arrival of the John Adams produced a short 
pause in Preble’s activity. Since the two attacks the 
Bashaw had become more disposed to treat, and 
Preble, in consequence of learning through his 
despatches, that a strong squadron would be likely to 
appear in a few days, thought it would be more in 
conformity with his duty to renew the negotiations. 
The result, however, was not fortunate. The Bashaw 
had commenced by demanding a thousand dollars a 
man, ransom, and the customary tribute in future. 
He now fell in his demands to five hundred dollars a 
man, ransom, and waived the claim to future tribute 
altogether. Preble would not accede to even these 
terms, as he hoped the appearance of the relief squad- 
ron would compel the Tripolitans to make peace on 
the conditions usually recognized by civilized na- 
tions. 

During this informal truce, Preble had a very 
narrow escape. On the night of the 9th, he went on 
board the Argus, and directed Capt. Hull to run close 
in with the rocks, in order that he might reconnoitre 
the state of the port. This was done, but the vessel 
being seen, was fired at by the batteries, and a heavy 
shot raked her bottom for several feet, glancing under 
water, and ripping the plank out for half its thickness. 
An inch or two of variation in the direction of this 
shot, would have sent the brig to the bottom in a very 
few minutes; the injury having been between wind 
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and water, and of a nature that scarcely admitted of 
any remedy at the moment. 

Preble waited in vain for the appearance of the 
squadron, which Chauncy had told him he might 
hourly expect, until the 16th, when he determined to 
renew his operations with the means he possessed. 
Despatching the Enterprise to Malta, with directions 
to have water sent to the squadron, he ordered Decatur 
and Chauncy to reconnoitre as close in as was prudent, 
in boats. These officers found the gun-boats and 
galleys of the enemy were moored in a line between 
the mole and the castle, so as to form a defence to the 
inner harbor, or galley mole, being flanked and other- 
wise supported themselves by the works. An attack 
would have been made the day that succeeded this re- 
connoitering, but a gale of wind coming on from the 
northward, the squadron was obliged to quit its 
anchors. When it had obtained an offing and was 
lying-to, it fell in with the supplies from Malta, and 
learned that no intelligence had been received from 
the expected reinforcement. This last information 
caused Preble to decide that he would continue his 
operations with his own limited means. 

It was the 24th, however, before the weather per- 
mitted the squadron to stand in again toward the town. 
The Constitution anchored in the evening just with- 
out the drop of the enemy’s shot, and sent her boats 
to tow the bomb vessels to their station. Shells were 
thrown most of the night, the enemy not returning a 
gun. There is no doubt that the vessels were anchored 
too far off from their object, and that few of their 
missiles reached the points aimed at. 

On the 28th, Preble issued his orders for a combined 
attack by his whole force. On this occasion, the 
commodore determined to leave his bomb vessels out 
of the affair, and to go to work with solid shot, and as 
close aboard as he could get. The gun-boats pro- 
ceeded to their stations by midnight, so that they were 
soon close in with the rocks at the eastern entrance, 
where they had a partial protection under the reef, 
well assured the enemy’s small craft would not dare 
to come near them, after the lesson they had received 
in the affair of the 3d. The gun-boats were covered 
by the Argus, Siren, Enterprise, Vixen, and Nautilus. 
Here the former anchored, and opened a heavy fire on 
the shipping and works. At daylight the Constitution 
weighed and stood in, the enemy’s batteries imme- 
diately turning most of their attention on her, as the 
largest and most formidable of their assailants. Preble 
found his own eight gun-boats quite closely engaged 
with the sixteen that were left to the enemy, as well 
as with their galleys, and apprised that little ammuni- 
tion remained in his own flotilla, he ordered it, by 
signal, to withdraw, while he occupied the attention 
of its foes with his own ship. The frigate soon 
sank one gun-boat, drove two on shore and scattered 
the rest. 

Preble did not haul off when this important service 
was rendered, but stood on until he was within musket 
shot of the mole, where he backed his top-sail and lay 
near an hour, giving and taking until all his small 
craft were safely out of harm’s way. This was pro- 
bably the hottest affair that had yet occurred. All the 
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vessels were more or less injured aloft, and many 
grape struck the frigate ; still the latter had not a man 
hurt! The Constitution lost shrouds, back-stays, 
trusses, spring-stays, lifts, and a great deal of running 
rigging was cut, while her hull received very little 
damage. The Tripolitans suffered a good deal, and, 
among other accidents that happened on shore, Capt. 
Bainbridge was near being killed by one of the shot 
of his countrymen, which penetrated his prison, cover- 
ing him with stones and dééris. 

No further attack occurred until the 3d Sept., 
the interval having been employed in preparations. 
The enemy had not been idle, but had got up three of 
their boats which had been sunk in the previous affair, 
and had added to their means of defence in other re- 
spects. They had also learned some lessons from ex- 
perience. Instead of remaining in front of the town 
to await the assault, a position which took every shot 
that missed them into the place itself, they got under 
way the moment they saw the Americans in motion, 
and worked up to the weather side of their own harbor, 
under Fort English and another battery in its neigh- 
borhood, where they had also the benefit of some ex- 
tensive shoals to protect them against the brigs and 
schooners. 

This new disposition of the enemy’s force compelled 
Preble to make a corresponding change in the dispo- 
sition of his own. The only point favorable for bom- 
barding was more to the westward, while the enemy’s 
flotillalay to the eastward. The commodore deter- 
mined, therefore, to send all his light vessels to engage 
the Tripolitan flotilla, while he undertook the office of 
covering the bomb vessels on himself. It having been 
ascertained that the range of the mortars was less 
than had been supposed, the two vessels were anchored 
nearer than on the former occasions, which left them 
a good deal exposed to the fire of the batteries. 

Decatur, who was now a captain, commanded to 
windward and pressed the enemy closely. The Tripo- 
litans stood his assault until the musketry began to tell, 
when they retired more up the harbor. A part of the 
American boats pressed the retreating flotilla, while 
the rest, covered by the brigs and schooners, engaged 
the works to windward. 

Preble now stood in with the frigate to cover his 
mortar vessels, and running quite near the rocks he 
hove to, ata point whence he could bring his broad- 
side to bear on all the principal works ; but, at a point 
also where no less than seventy guns, principally those 
that were heavy, could, and did bear on him. The 
fire of Old Ironsides on this occasion greatly surpassed 
that of any previous attack, and was quite in propor- 
tion to the exposed position she was compelled to 
occupy. Preble threw more than three hundred 
round shot at the enemy, besides quantities of grape 
and canister before he left his position, having pre- 
viously directed the small vessels to retire. 

In the affair of the 3d, the gun-boats were an hour 
in action, during which time they threw four hundred 
round shot at the enemy; averaging among the eight 
the large number of fifty shot for each gun. When 
the American squadron returned home, a Spanish 
nominal six-and-twenty, that belonged to one of the 
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Tripolitan prizes, was shown, which was said to have 
been loaded and fired in this action near seventy times, 
as fast as it could be spunged, rammed home, and 
touched off. The small vessels all suffered more or 
less aloft as a matter of course, and the Argus received 
some damage in her hull. The bomb vessels were 
much crippled; one of them was near sinking, and 
she had all her rigging cut away. Preble was much 
pleased with the conduct oi the whole squadron in 
this affair. 

The Constitution was much exposed in the affair of 
the 3d September, and she did not escape altogether 
with impunity, though it was wonderful that she was 
so little injured. Her own heavy fire probably alone 
protected her from very serious damage. When it is 
remembered that she was opposed to quite double the 
number of guns she could herself bring to bear in 
broadside, and that these guns were fought behind 
masonry, the reader will at once understand the odds 
with which she hadto contend. Although some recent 
events that have occurred in conflicts between the 
fleets of the most civilized nations of Europe and the 
water batteries of semi-civilized, if not of semi-bar- 
barous nations, may lead the public mind astray in 
such matters, no truths of this nature are better 
established than the facts that ships cannot fight forts 
where there is a just proportion between their re- 
spective forces, as well as equality in other respects, 
and that forts cannot stop ships under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

In addition to this general truth, Preble was 
obliged to fight his ship under marked disadvantages. 
The power of a ship in conflicts with baiteries on the 
shore, is best exhibited when she can ke so close as 
to enable her concentrated fire to tell, and it is for this 
reason that the seaman always wishes to get his vessel 
as near to the work he is to attack, as possible. Could 
the Constitution have been placed in close contact 
with any single work in Tripoli, there is little question 
that the close discharge of the thirty guns she then 
carried in broadside, would have soon demolished 
that particular work, while the enemy could have 
brought only some eight or ten guns, at most, to bear 
on her. But several reasons exited why Preble 
could not profit by this peculiar mode of securing ad- 
vantages to vessels. It would not have done to risk 
his single ship, situated as he was, at such a distance 
from home, in so close g struggle with an enemy so 
powerful. ‘Then the reef so often mentioned, reduced 
him to the necessity either of coming to very close 
quarters within it, or of giving the castle, Fort English, 
and the other batteries of the Tripolitans, the great ad- 
vantage of cannonading him at the distance of about 
a mile; the very range for shot that such works would 
choose in repelling an attack from a ship, since their 
own missiles would penetrate wood, while those of 
the vessel would produce a very diminished effect on 
stone walls. In addition, a vessel at that distance, 
lying in front, would probably be exposed to most of 
the fire of the place. 

On the 3d September the Constitution received the 
whole fire of Tripoli, while the small vessels were 
retiring, and it is good cause of surpise that she hauled 
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off herself with so little loss. As it was, three shells 
passed through her canvas, one of which hit the bolt- 
rope of the maintop-sail, and nearly tore the sail in 
two. Her rigging, both standing and running, was 
much cut by shot, as were her sails generally. Most 
of the damages were temporarily repaired during the 
height of the action. 

Preble had now been just a month before Tripoli, 
with his whole force. During this brief space he had 
made no less than five attacks on the place, four of 
which produced serious impressions. His own ship 
had been three times hotly engaged, rendering the 
most material service. Under ordinary men, this 
would have been thought sufficiently active service of 
itself, but it would never have satisfied Preble, had it 
been in his power to do more. The time between 
the 7th and the 24th August, rather more than one half 
of this month, was lost in fruitless expectation of the 
squadron under Com. Barron, and by the occurrence 
of a gale of wind. Thus, in point of fact, so far as 
the energies of the man were concerned, these five 
attacks should be considered as having occurred in 
fourteen working days. Even allowing time to re- 
pair damages, after the attack of the 7th, seventeen or 
eighteen of these busy days would be a liberal allow- 
ance. We dwell on these circumstances, as they are 
closely connected with Preble’s character, and de- 
monstrate its energy. That it belonged to his true 
character, is further proved by the pause he made 
when Capt. Chauncy’s arrival gave him reason to 
suppose a strong reinforcement was near, for which 
he waited with patience, as most conducive to the 
true interests of his country. Many officers would 
have been aroused to renewed exertions, by the wish 
of earning all the laurels they could, previously to be- 
ing superseded ; but no such motive influenced Preble. 
On the contrary, he restrained his natural disposition 
to act, for the good of all, and only resumed the offen- 
sive when he found that the fine season was fast pass- 
ing away in idleness. We see much to admire. in 
Preble’s short career as a commander, but we see no 
trait which so distinctly shows that he was governed 
purely by high and noble motives, as this pause in this 
otherwise ceaseless activity of mind and move- 
ment. 

By reference to our dates, the reader will see that 
the two first attacks on Tripoli occurred within four 
days of each other, and the three last within ten. 
Even while making these last assaults on the place, 
Preble was meditating the bold and serious project of 
sending in the Infernal, as the ketch Intrepid was not 
unaptly termed. We shall not go over again the de- 
tails of this melancholy enterprise, which have already 
been given in our sketch of Somers, but confine our- 
selves in the present article to the more immediate 
connection of our subject with the event. 

The project of sending in a vessel like the Intrepid, 
to explode in the inner harbor of Tripoli, in the midst 
of all the shipping, was doubtless Preble’s own. It 
was admirably conceived, and the preparations for it 
were made with the utmost care. The ketch had 
arrived from Malta with a cargo of fresh water, while 
the squadron was blown into the offing, and she was 
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no sooner discharged than the arrangements com- 
menced for this important service. 

Preble gave much of his own time and attention to 
the equipment of the ketch. Somers was with him 
repeatedly on the business, and not only did Preble 
use much caution in issuing his instructions, but he 
experimented personally, with port-fires and other 
means of firing the train, in order to make sure that 
all the calculations were strictly accurate. 

Even in recording this, the saddest of all the ex- 
ploits as yet connected with American naval enter- 
prise, we shall be excused for directing the attention 
of the reader to Preble’s untiring activity. The last 
assault on the town had been made on the 3d of Sep- 
tember ; the Intrepid was sent in on the night of the 
5th, making, in truth, six attacks in a month and one 
day. The country knows the result of this attempt, 
it was hoped, would be to coerce the Bashaw to treat 
as with an equal. During the forty years that have 
since rolled by, no new light has been thrown on the 
cause of the disaster. It is a secret with the brave 
thirteen who had volunteered to man the ketch, and 
they perished to a man in the catastrophe. 

It is certain that Preble, in his official narrative of 
the events before Tripoli, a well-written, manly, and 
seaman-like communication, it may be said in pass- 
ing, gives it as his opinion that Somers and his party 
blew themselves up, in order to prevent falling into 
the hands of the enemy. He thought that one of the 
largest Tripolitan gun-boats was missing next morn- 
ing, and the people of the port were seen hauling up 
on shore three others that appeared to be much shat- 
tered. From these circumstances, Preble inferred 
that the large boat had boarded the ketch, and that the 
others were approaching to sustain her, when Somers, 
in conformity with a resolution previously expressed, 
blew himself up. Preble left the station so soon after 
the occurrence of the event itself, as to leave him 
little opportunity to ascertain the facts, and his report 
was made out as soon as he got to Malta. 

There is little doubt that the explosion of the In- 
trepid was the result of an accident, or was produced 
by the shot of the enemy. The batteries were firing 
at the time, and the Constitution keeping well in the 
offing, to prevent suspicion, the shot from a gun side 
the ketch might very well have hit its object before 
its report reached the frigate, not having a tenth of 
the distance to go. These circumstances may have 
blended the two reports, that of the explosion and that 
of the gun, in one. Some untoward accident may 
have occurred inboard. Had a shot passed through 
the ketch and hit a nail, or a bolt, it might very well 
have produced an explosion on board a vessel into 
which powder had been started in bulk. The gun- 
boat that blew up in the action of the 7th August was 
probably struck by a cold shot, although Preble natu- 
rally enough supposed it, at the time, to have been a 
hot shot; there being no other proof that the Tripoli- 
tans used hot shot at all. 

But the journal of Bainbridge sets at rest the ques- 
tion, so far as the loss of the enemy was concerned. 
He says distinctly that the explosion did no injury 
whatever. He then enumerates the number of the 





dead, and the places where they were found. The 
dead were just thirteen, corresponding exactly with 
the number of persons in the ketch. Preble had in- 
tended that number to be only twelve, viz. two officers 
and ten men; but a third officer, Lieut. Israel, smug- 
gled himself on board, increasing the party by one. 
Now Bainbridge recorded all these particulars at the 
time, and before he knew any thing of the character 
of the ketch, who were in her, or any thing beyond 
the facts of the loss, and the finding of the bodies. Had 
any Turks been killed, their bodies would also have 
been found; but thirteen alone were ascertained to 
have been destroyed. It is true that the bodies could 
not be distinguished, some of them scarce retaining 
the vestiges of humanity, rendering it difficult, in 
some of the cases, to say whether the sufferer were a 
Christian or a Mahommedan; but the exact corres- 
pondence of the number found, with the number 
known to have been in the ketch, and the well ascer- 
tained fact that the Intrepid had not reached her point 
of destination by several hundred yards, would seem 
to dispose of the question entirely. Preble was mis- 
taken, beyond a doubt. No Turk was injured, nor 
was any damage done to the shipping of the port. 
The gun-boats that were seen hauling up, were proba- 
bly damaged in the attack of the previous day, and 
the one that had disappeared may have shifted her 
berth, as one locks the stable after the horse has been 
stolen. It is possible that one of the boats nearest the 
ketch may have been sunk, but none of the prisoners 
in Tripoli appear to have heard of any damage what- 
ever, that was done the enemy. As Dr. Cowdery, in 
particular, was permitted to go a good deal at large, 
and even Bainbridge got very accurate information 
through the Danish Consul, it is hardly possible any 
serious damage could have been done, and they not 
learn it. 

Preble’s anxiety was intense the whole of the night 
of the 4th. On the morning of the 5th, however, his 
narrative-journal commences with the following cha- 
racteristic paragraph: ‘‘ We were employed in sup- 
plying the gun-boats with ammunition, &c., and re- 
pairing the bogb vessels for another attack,’’ We. 
The weather compelled him to relinquish this design ; 
and on the 7th, the season showed so many evidences 
of its character, that he ordered the guns, mortars, 
shot and shells to be taken out of the Neapolitan craft 
and his prizes, and sent the vessels themselves to 
Syracuse, thus eflectually bringing the attacking sys- 
tem to a close for that year. The John Adams, Siren, 
Nautilus and Enterprise were sent to tow these craft 
into port, leaving Preble, in the Constitution, with the 
Argus and Vixen in company, to maintain the 
blockade. 

It is impossible to say what the resources and 
energy of a mind like that of Preble’s might have 
dictated, had he remained long, with even this di- 
minished force, near hisenemy. Something he would 
have attempted, beyond a question, though we have 
no clue to his intentions, nor do we know that any 
were yet formed. On the 10th September, or quite a 
month later than Preble had been induced to expect 
him, Com. Barron hove in sight, in the President 44, 
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having the Constellation 38, Capt. Campbell, in com- 
pany. There being now a senior officer present, 
Preble sailed on the 12th for Malta, where he soon 
after relinquished the command of the Constitution. 

Had the arrangements for sending the reinforce- 
ment been made after the government was apprised 
ot Preble’s spirited operations before Tripoli, it is 
probable some means would have been devised to 
leave him stil! in command. The thing might have 
been done, easily enough, though the excuse for send- 
ing a senior captain was the smallness of the list. It 
is more probable that the solicitations of officers at 
home, and the influence of that principle which is so 
active in the country, called rotation in office, and 
which is sufficiently vicious as practiced in civil 
affairs, but which is fatal to any thing like military 
success, on a scale large enough to meet the wants or 
to satisfy the pride of a great nation, were at the bot- 
tom of the change. When Rodgers assembled his 
whole force in the bay of Tunis, the succeeding year, 
then the largest squadron that was ever collected un- 
der the flag, he had but four captains present, includ- 
ing himself; and, by substituting the name of Preble 
for that of Rodgers, this force could have been com- 
manded by one of these officers as well as by the 
other. The three junior captains, James Barron, 
Campbell and Decatur, were all younger than Preble. 
But these things were not thought of at the time, and 
two seniors were sent out to the station; a circum- 
stance that induced Preble to come home. He ac- 
cordingly sailed for Syracuse, in the Argus, which 
place he reached on the 24th September. Finding 
Decatur here, he ordered him to Malta+o take charge 
of his own frigate, feeling a deep gratification in 
being able to bestow so fine a ship on an officer who 
had so brilliantly distinguished himself. 

Preble had still a great deal to do before he left the 
Mediterranean, though relieved from his command. 
His accounts were to be settied, and they occupied 
him several weeks; especially as the duty carried 
him to Malta, Syracuse, Messina and Palermo. Bar- 
ron, too, had occasion for his services. Preble had 
gone on board the John Adams 28, Capt. Chauncy, 
late in October, and having closed up his afjairs at 
Palermo, he sailed for Naples, December 2d, in order 
to ascertain if he could not obtain additional and bet- 
ter vessels from the Neapolitan government, for the 
ensuing season. The negotiation failed, and he sailed 
for home, December 23d. The ship called in at 
Gibraltar, and visited Tangiers, in order to see if all 
remained tranquil in that quarter. Finding nothing 
to detain him, the commodore proceeded on, anchor- 
ing at New York, February 26th, 1805. He repaired 
to Washington, with as little delay as possible, which 
place he reached the day of Mr. Jeflerson’s second 
inauguration, or March 4th, 1805. 

Thus terminated the celebrated cruise of Preble, 
after an absence from home of only one year, six 
months and twelve days. Its operations having been 
stated already, with sufficient minuteness, it remains 
only to add a few particulars, and to speak of its 
effects, not only on the country and on the Barbary 
Powers, but on the civilized world. On the country, 








the effect was to induce it to love and cherish its ma- 
rine, of which it now became justly proud. It was 
something for a nation, whose political independence 
had not been acknowledged but one-and-twenty years, 
to carry on a war four thousand miles from home, and 
make so deep an inroad upon what had been the set- 
tled policy of Europe for ages. Previously to Preble’s 
quitting his command, the Bashaw was willing to re- 
linquish all claims to tribute forever, and, in the peace 
that shortly succeeded, this relic of a barbarous policy 
was totally abandoned. Tunis submitted to a similar 
provision the same year, and Algiers followed on the 
first occasion. There is no question that the general 
abolition of tribute, and of the system of making slaves 
of Christians captured in war, were but the direct con- 
sequences of the vigor and spirit manifested by Preble 
before the town of Tripoli. The Pope, whose coasts 
were peculiarly exposed to ravages from the corsairs 
of Africa, and are lined by towers built expressly to 
repel their inroads, publicly declared that the Ameri- 
cans had done more to suppress the lawlessness of the 
Barbarians, than ali the rest of Christendom, united! 

The effect of Preble’s discipline on the navy was 
in the highest degree beneficial. No complaints were 
made of vessels not doing their duty, in presence of 
the enemy, as so often happens in naval warfare. 
His squadron got into no confusion, and no excuses 
were heard of a want of preparation. He had in- 
spired his subordinates with such a spirit, that the 
signal for battle was looked for with eagerness; and, 
once flying, every man knew his station, and he oc- 
cupied it with certainty and despatch. Preble com- 
manded his squadron; and so thoroughly was every 
man in it sensible of this fact, that his overseeing eye 
was sufficient to ensure obedience. In this particular, 
no naval force was probably ever in better condition 
than the little squadron under his orders. When 
Preble left it, it was like a band of brothers; but, in a 
few months, it was torn to pieces by factions. It is 
true that a portion of these dissensions might have 
been the natural consequence of bringing together 
men from different squadrons, but there is no question 
that Preble had the faculty of imparting to his infe- 
riors such a sympathy in his own ardent desire to ad- 
vance the duty on which he was employed, as to place 
country before self. Nothing could be less alike, in 
this respect, than the squadron Preble left behind him, 
on quitting Tripoli, and that which was to be found 
there six months later. 

The effect produced on the Barbary Powers by 
Preble’s service before Tripoli, as it was connected 
with the treaties that succeeded, has already been in- 
cidentally mentioned. Since the year 1804, a trifling 
instance to the contrary during the war with England 
excepted, the American name and American rights 
have been respected on all of that inhospitable coast. 
The ice was broken, and the Turk had learned to re- 
spect the prowess of a distant, and, as he had imagined, 
a feeble people. England herself had not so great a 
name among these semi-barbarians, as that Preble had 
purchased for his country. 

It is proper to mention the loss with which Preble 
effected so much. Between the 3d August, when he 
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fired the first gun at the Tripolitans, and the 4th Sep- 
tember, when he may be said to have fired the last, 
the Americans had only thirty men killed, and twenty- 
four wounded; making a total of fifty-four casualties. 
Among the slain were one master and commander, 
four lieutenants and one midshipman. Among the 
wounded, one captain and one lieutenant. Compared 
to the magnitude of the services performed, and 
the results obtained, this may be taken as a demon- 
stration of the prudence and judgment manifested in 
conducting the different attacks. 

When Preble left the station, the officers who had 
served under him addressed to him a letter that was 
intended to convey their high sense of his character 
and services. Such letters are usually improper, and, 
indeed, ought not to be received; but this originated 
in a generous motive—the fact that Preble had been 
superseded in command appearing to call for some 
testimony from that quarter. The communication 
was short, but it said all that such a document could 
well say. Preble was not only not liked, at the com- 
mencement of the cruise, he was almost hated, by 
many under his orders, on account of the hotness of 
his temper, and the tightness of the hand he held over 
them. But if Preble were passionate, he was just. 
The merit of every man was observed, appreciated, 
and rewarded. Coupling this high feeling with his 
military qualities, respect had ripened into esteem, 
and it may be questioned if the commodore left an 
enemy behind him when he sailed from Syracuse; 
the Tripolitans excepted. The letter in question was 
signed by one captain, (Decatur,) four commanders, 
two lieutenants commandant, twenty-four lieutenants, 
five masters, eight surgeons, five pursers, three marine 
officers, and the only chaplain there was.* 


* The names of the seniur officers have appeared suffi- 
ciently often in this sketch to render them tamiliar, but 
the reader may like to know who were the younger lieu- 
tenants that served under Preble in this war. They and 
their subsequent fates were as follows, viz.— 


Gordon, died a captain, 1817. 
Tarbell, do. do. 1515. 
Elbert, died a lieutenant, 1812. 
Morris, now a commodore. 
Reed, died a lieutenant, 1812. 
Dexter, died a commander, 1818. 
Bennet, died a lieutenant, isl. 
Nicholson, resigned, 1810. 
Lawrence, killed a captain, 1513. 
* Bainbridge, died a captain, 1624. 
Thorn, blown up, 1810. 


M’Donough, died a commodore, 1825, 
Carroll, resigned a commander. 


Maxwell, died a lieutenant, 1806. 
Burrows, killed a master com. 1813. 
Spence, died a captain, 1827, 
Van Schaick, resigned, 1807, 
Trippe, died a lieutenant com. 1810. 


Crane, now a commodore. 
Reed, died a master com. 1813. 
Ridgely, now a commodore, 


izard, resigned, 1810, 
Haswell, do. 1810, 
Marcellin, died, 1810. 


Thus, of these twenty-four lieutenants, who served un- 
der Preble, between the 3d August and the 4th September, 


At Washington, Prebie was consulted by the gov- 
ernment, and he recommended it to build suitable 
bomb-ketches, and to cause some heavy gun-boats to 
be constructed especially in reference to the present 
war. Both were done; the duty of superintending 
the building of the ketches being assigned to himself. 
On inquiry, finding he could not get the ketches ready 
in time for the expected operations before Tripoli, he 
was authorized to purchase two substantial vessels, 
and have them fitted with mortars ; thus extending his 
duty against the enemy to this country. The bomb- 
vessels and gun-boats.were sent out in the spring of 
1805, and all but one arrived in safety; though peace 
was concluded previously to their reaching the station. 
This peace, it should never be forgotten, was the con- 
sequence of the spirited operations of the summer of 
1804 ; the Tripolitans not deeming it prudent to await 
the results of the operations of a force so much larger, 
in the summer of 1505. 

Preble had received much kindness from Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, one of Nelson’s captains, who had been 
made Governor of Malta. This excellent officer, and 
amiable man, had expressed a wish to procure two 
fishing-smacks of the American build, and Preble took 
this occasion to purchase two, which were carried to 
Malta and delivered to the admiral, who received 
them, not as presents, but by paying for them, at their 
original cost. ; 

Preble had a proper sensibility on the subject of 
his being superseded, as well as a just appreciation of 
the worth of Sir Alexander Ball’s good opinion. He 
accordingly sent to that officer a copy of the letter he 
had received from the Seéretary of the Navy, wherein 
that high functionary explained the necessity, or what 
he conceived to be the necessity, of sending to the 
Mediterranean two captains senior to himself. In 
reply to Preble’s letter, Ball says—‘‘ I have communi- 
cated this to all know. They join me in regretting 
that an officer whose talents and professional abilities 
have been justly appreciated, and whose manners and 
conduct eminently fit him for so high a command, 
should be removed from it.” 

In another letter, in reply to a communication of 
his thanks for services received from Preble, Ball 
says—‘‘I beg to repeat my congratulations on the 
services you have rendered your country,” &c.—‘‘ If 
I were to offer my humble opinion, it would be, that 
you have done well in not purchasing a peace with 
money—a few brave men have been sacrificed, but 
they could not have fallen in a better cause: and I 
conceive it better to risk more lives than to submit to 
terms that might encourage the Barbary States to add 
fresh demands and instlts.” 

Preble’s exertions and services were not forgotten 
by the nation. Congress voted him, and through him 
to the oflicers and men who had served under his 
orders, their solemn thanks. It also voted a suitable 
medal in gold to the commodore, and swords to dif- 
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most gratifying, greeting on reaching the seat of 
government. 

As for the nation itself, its reception of Preble par- 
took of none of those noisy demonstrations of joy that 
have attended the return of other successful officers; 
but his services made a very deep impression. The 
character he had acquired, through deeds that required 
more of intellect than is usual in the mere combats of 
ships, partook of its own peculiarity, and he was re- 
garded as an officer who had manifested some of the 
higher quaiities of his profession, rather than simply 
as a bold and skillful sea captain. 

The impression made by Preble at Washington 
would seem to have been particularly favorable. In 
1806, if not earlier, Jefferson offered him a seat in his 
cabinet, by wishing to place him at the head of the 
Navy Department. It would seem that there is no 
doubt of this fact, as well as that the offer was subse- 
quently renewed. The President had become sensible 
of the necessity of a considerable navy, and wished 
to reorganize that of this country under the advice 
of an officer of whom he had formed so favorable 
an opinion. Preble, at first, declined; but several 
officers of rank urging him to accept, among the fore- 
most of whom was Decatur, he felt disposed to com- 
ply. Had it not been for the state of his health, which 
now began to give way seriously, under the derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, it is supposed he would 
have been put at the head of the department in qnes- 
tion. In making up his mind to accept this civil ap- 
pointment, we have no means of knowing whether it 
was, or was not, the intention of Preble to lay down 
his commission as a sea offiéer. As he always mani- 
fested a strong attachment to his original profession, 
it is probable he would have retained his rank in the 
navy, there being nothing contrary to law, or nothing 
incompatible in the duties, by placing a soldier, or a 
sailor, at the head of his own particular branch of 
civil control, but much that is to the contrary. Carnot, 
when only a captain of engineers, directed the move- 
ments and organization of all the armies of France, 
returning to his modest rank, after the duty had been 
admirably performed. It is to the credit of both Jef- 
ferson and Preble, that when the former offered, and 
latter consented to accept a seat in the cabinet, the 
two were opposed to each other in their politics. The 
good of the navy was their common object. 

Iil health, however, prevented Preble from ren- 
dering this additional service to his country. His 
malady assumed the character of a wasting consump- 
tion, and in the summer of 1807, the symptoms be- 
came so alarming as to give cause to apprehend an 
early and a fatal termination. His last remedy ap- 
pears to have been a short trip to sea, but it proved of 
no avail, and in August he returned to his native place, 
Portland, to die. The brother next him in years, who 
was also a seaman, though in the merchant service, 
was the closest in feeling of all Preble’s blood rela- 
tions. ‘This brother attended him much in his last ill- 
ness, and to this brother were Preble’s last words 
addressed. They were—“ Give me your hand, Enoch 
—I’m going—give me your hand.” His death oc- 
curred August the 25th, 1807; and, consequently, 





when he was just turned of forty-six years of 
age. 

Com. Preble left a widow, who still survives, and 
an only child, a son. This child was a mere infant at 
his father’s death. He was subsequently educated at 
one of the Eastern colleges, and at Gottingen in Ger- 
many. When he reached the proper age government 
sent him the appointment of a midshipman, but it was 
declined for him, by his mother. This son still sur- 
vives, and may perpetuate the line of his distinguished 
father. 

In person, Preble, like his father and most of his 
family, was a man of imposing presence. He was 
about six feet in height, though rather of an active 
than of a large frame. Still he was sufficiently 
muscular, and the style of his personal appearance 
was a union of gentleman-like outline, with size and 
force. In uniform, he was a striking figure. His 
countenance varied with his feelings, and altogether 
he would be considered, in any part of the world, a 
man of mark. 

Much has been said of the temper of Preble, and 
some allusion has been made to it here. Certainly it 
was bad, in the ordinary meaning of the term ; though 
disease had probably a full share in producing it. By 
nature, he was quick, and in early life impetuous 
even; but he was said to be affectionate and kind in 


all the domestic relations. His friends were much . 


attached to him, and no man of a bad heart can se- 
cure the love of intimates. Many anecdotes are told 
in connection with this quickness of temper, one of 
which was circulated with much gusto by the young 
men of his squadron, who had suffered themselves, 
from time to time, by his bursts of passion. The ves- 
sels had not a sufficient number of medical men, and 
Preble was induced to engage a Sicilian, to whom he 
gave a temporary acting appointment, as a surgeon’s 
mate. This person was to assist in, or to take charge 
of, the hospital established at Syracuse. When the 
preliminaries were settled, the doctor inquired if it 
would be proper for him to wear a uniform. To this 
Preble answered, certainly; it was expected that 
every officer should appear in the livery prescribed by 
law. It was understood the doctor would equip him- 
self, and return next day to receive his orders. At 
the appointed hour, and while Preble was in his 
dressing-gown shaving, an officer was ushered in, 
wearing a richly laced coat, a cocked hat, and two 
epaulettes ; at first the commodore could not recognize 
this personage. He saw the American button, but he 
himself was the only man on the station authorized 
to wear two epaulettes. Commanders then only wore 
one, on the right shoulder; and lieutenants, one on 
the left. After bowing, and looking his surprise, 
Preble recognized his Sicilian surgeon’s mate in this 
exaggerated guise. Terrible was the burst of passion 
that followed! Preble profoundly deferred to military 
rank, and was very particular in respecting all its 
claims. To have a Sicilian surgeon’s mate thus de- 
secrate a captain’s uniform was more than he could 
stand; and the very first outbreak of his passion set 
the poor Sicilian on the jump. Preble gave chase, in 
the hope of helping him down stairs, by a posterior 
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application, and the scene is said to have come to its 
climax in the street. The man was so frightened as 
never to return. 

But these were infirmities that sink into insignifi- 
cance when we come to consider the higher qualities 
of Preble. His career in the present navy was so 
short, and the greater portion of it kept him so much 
aloof from the body of his brother officers, that we 
must look to some unusual cause for the great influence 
he obtained while living, and the lasting renown he 
has left attached to his name, now he is dead. If the 
few days passed in visits during which nothing osten- 
tensible was done, be excepted, Preble was only forty- 
two days before Tripoli, altogether. In that time he 
captured nothing, excluding the three gun-boats taken 
in the first attack, nor did he meet with any of that 
brilliant success which carries away men’s imagina- 
tions, making the result the sole test of merit, without 
regard to the means by which it was obtained. Still 
it may be questioned if any other name in American 
naval annals has as high a place in the estimation of 
the better class of judges, as that of Preble. Decatur 
performed many more brilliant personal exploits ; the 
victory of M’Donough, besides standing first on the 
score of odds and magnitude, possesses the advantage 
of bringing in its train far more important, immediate 
consequences than any other naval achievement of 
the country; yet it may be doubted if the intelligent 
do not give to Preble a place in the scale of renown, 
still higher than that occupied by either of these 
heroes. Hull broke the charm of a long established 
and imposing invincibility, yet no man competent to 
judge of merit of this nature, would think of comparing 
Hull to Preble, though the latter virtually never took a 
ship. The names of neither Lawrence, Bainbridge, 
nor Perry, will ever be placed by the discriminating at 
the side of that of Preble, though tenfold more has 
been written to exalt the renown of either, than has 
been written in behalf of Preble. They, themselves, 
would have deferred to the superiority of the old 
Mediterranean commodore, and neither would pro- 
bably dream of placing his own name on a level with 
that of Preble’s. Chauncy, out of all question, 
occupied the most arduous and responsible station 
ever yet filled by an American naval commander, and 
Preble never preformed more gallant personal deeds 
than Chauncy, or showed higher resolution in face 
of hisenemy; yet Chauncy always spoke of Preble 
as men name their admitted superiors! Paul Jones 
alone can claim to be placed on the same elevation as 
to resources and combinations, but few who are 
familiar with the details of the events connected with 
both, would think of placing even Jones fairly at 
Preble’s side. There was a compactness, a power of 
combination, an integrity of command, and a distinet- 
ness of operation about Preble’s memorable month, 
that Jones’ justly renowned cruise did not exhibit. It 
will be vain to contend that Jones’ materials were 
bad, and that his inferiors could scarcely be called his 
subordinates. There may have been much truth in 
this, but Jones’ cruise showed high resolution and 
far reaching views, rather than the ability to control, 
combine and influence, the qualities that Preble so 





eminently possessed. Landais would never have 
deserted Preble twice; he would have had him out of 
his ship and Dale in his place, for the first offence. 
Stewart, who, witha singularly sweet temper, has 
caught his old commander’s tact at making himself 
obeyed, would have managed to get the Frenchman 
out of the Alliance before he had effected one half of 
the mischief of which he was the cause. 

There can be little doubt that some portion of 
Preble’s reputation is owing to the place he filled in the 
order of time, as conneeted with the formation of the 
present marine. This of itself, however, would not 
have built up a permanent name, and the subsequent 
exploits of M’Donough, Decatur, Lawrence, Biddle, 
Blakely, &c., would have been certain to throw it in 
the shade. We must look to something more than 
this priority as to time, for the credit our subject has 
obtained. We think the solution of the difficulty will 
be found by making the brief analysis of his services, 
with which we shall conclude this sketch. 

Preble was sent into a distant sea to act against an 
enemy who was but little understood at home, and 
under instructions from a cabinet that gave itself 
scarcely any concern about naval operations of any 
sort. The most that can be said of the naval adminis- 
tration of this country for the first ten years of the 
century, is to admit that it was liberal to the officers, 
and sufficiently well disposed to carry out the laws; 
but, as a directing spirit capable of wielding the force 
committed to its care with activity and intelligence, it 
did not then, nor has it since existed in any emergency. 
In an intellectual, professional sense, the navy has 
searcely had a head, n& is it likely to possess one 
while the selections of its chiefs are made from among 
state-court lawyers, ex-masters of merchant vessels, 
and politicians by trade. 

Under such circumstances an officer is sent with a 
very insufficient force to compel a prince of Barbary 
to conclude a peace on honorable and equal terms. 
The small vessels placed under his orders, though 
admirably adapted to blockading Tripoli, were of 
very little service in making attacks on the place. 
Had Decatur never quitted his six pounder schooner, 
the Enterprise, we probably should never have heard 
of her name in connection with this war. The same 
is true of Somers and the Nautilus. In a word, the 
use that could alone be made of five of the six vessels 
Preble possessed in the moment of action, was to 
blockade the port, to cover his flotilla, a power created 
solely by himself, and to employ their officers and 
people in such services as he could create for them in 
emergencies. Useful as these little cruisers might be, 
and were, in certain portions of the duty, they were of 
very little account as part of the assailing force. 

Insufficient as were his means originally, Preble 
was met, even before he had reached the scene of 
action, by the unpleasant tidings that these means 
were diminished quite one third, through the accidental 
loss of one of his frigates. Not only did this loss 
substract from his own force, but it added almost in an 
equal degree to that of the enemy. The Philadelphia 
was a stout eighteen pounder frigate, and used asa 
floating battery only, and equally well fought she 
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would have proved almost a counterpoise to the only 
battering ship Preble now had. This he saw, and he 
took his measures early to destroy her. The instruc- 
tions given to Decatur on that occasion, prove how 
fully Preble’s mind was impressed with al] the con- 
tingencies of such an enterprise ; how clearly he fore- 
saw success, and how far he wished to improve it. 
The possibility of converting the Intrepid into a 
fire-ship, was calculated,* and orders given accord- 
ingly. The sudden shifting of the wind rendered it 
impossible to profit by this hint; but the order itself 
shows how fully and comprehensively Preble under- 
stood the matters he had in hand. Decatur was 
ordered to take fixed ammunition for the Philadelphia’s 
guns, and to use them against the town, should it be in 
his power. He found these guns loaded, and the flames 
drove him out “of the ship; but they did a part of 
the duty of gunners for him. On the destruction of 
this ship depended the success of the approaching 
season, in a word, and Preble laid his plan and chose 
his agent accordingly. The success was as much his, 
as success ever belongs to the head that conceives 
and combines, when the hand is not employed to 
execute. 

This accomplished, Preble commenced that scene 
of active preparation of which we have already en- 
deavored to give the reader some idea. Nearly all the 
available force that could be employed against Tripoli 
was to be created four thousand miles from home, 
with one hand, while the dissatisfied Barbary States 
were to be held in check with the other. 

This scene of preparatory activity ended, the new 
one began, of attacking stone walls and a strong flotilla 
witha single frigate ; a twenty-four pounder ship, it is 
true, but supported only by six very badly constructed 
gun-boats. The batteries had many heavy pieces, and 
the three boats captured on the 3d August, mounted 
nominal twenty-sixes, which threw shot that weighed 
twenty-nine pounds. At this time all the heavy 
American shot fell two or three pounds short of their 
nominal weight. Against these odds, then, Preble 
had to contend. Nevertheless he had his advantages. 
His enemy possessed no accurate gunners, and were 
otherwise deficient in the resources of an advanced 
civilization. Under these circumstances, Preble 
risked just as much as was prudent. So nicely 
balanced were his movements between extreme 
audacity and the most wary and seaman-like caution, 
that we never find a vessel of any sort exposed with- 
out a sufficient object, or, an accident excepted, ex- 
posed in vain. His operations commenced, nothing 
checked their vigor but the most discreet forbearance. 
When Barron was hourly expected, he paused with 
a magnanimity that in itself denoted a high and loyal 
character; but, when the dire calamity occurred to 
Somers, and when Caldwell was blown up, he went to 


* In his intructions to Decatur, Preble uses these 
words, viz :—‘‘ Make your retreat good with the Intrepid, 
if possible, unless you can make her the means of destroying 
the enemy’s vessels in the harbor, by converting her into a fire- 
ship for that purpose, and retreating in your boats and those 
of the Siren. You must take fired ammunition and apparatus 
Jor the frigate’s eighteen pounders ; and if you can without 
risking too much, you may endeavor to make them the in- 
struments of destruction to the shipping and Bashaw’s 
castle.?? 





work the next hour, as it might be, to push his opera- 
tions just as if nothing unusual had occurred. Under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, and with cruelly 
insufficient means, he lowered the pretensions of his 
enemy one half, in ten days, and had brought them 
down to next to nothing by the end of amonth! We 
say cruelly insufficient means, for, in effect, the Con- 
stitution alone, with her thirty guns in broadside, had 
frequently to contend with more than a hundred guns 
in batteries. 

But, no better circumstance can be cited in favor of 
Preble’s professional character and circumstances, 
than the hold he obtained on the minds of his officers. 
Personally, they had much to induce them to dislike 
him, yet we cannot recall an instance in which we 
have ever heard one of them find any fault with the 
least of his movements. Every body seems to think 
that every thing that was done, was done for the best. 
We hear no complaints of injudicious, or unreason- 
able operations, and what is still more unusual in 
combined movements, of commanders who did not do 
their whole duty. Inequality of conduct and of 
services is one of the commonest occurrences in all 
extended operations, by sea or land. We hear 
tales and aneedotes of this sort, as connected with 
MecDonough’s and Perry’s victories, as connected 
with Chauncy’s various manceuvres and battles, but 
none in relation to Preble and his command. Every 
man in his squadron knew and felt that he was 
governed ; though, it is not improbable that Preble was, 
in a degree, aided in the exercise of his authority, by 
the fact that an entire grade existed between his own 
rank and that of all of his commanders. A stronger 
practical argument in favor of the creation of admirals 
cannot be cited, than the manner in which Preble held 
all his vessels in hand during his operations against 
Tripoli. Still his own character had the most con- 
nection with the result, and even to this hour, old men 
who have since commanded squadrons themselves, 
speak of his discipline with a shake of the head, as if 
they still felt its influence. 

Follow Preble from his scene of glory to his native 
land, and we find him appreciated by many of the 
highest intellects of the republic. His mind was 
used, even across the Atlantic, in arranging future 
operations against the enemy, and so much was his 
advice esteemed, and his counsel coveted, that he is 
finally invited to preside over the branch of the 
public service to which he belonged. Such would 
have been his destiny had not death intervened. 

One cannot but regret that Preble did not survive 
with all his powers, until after the occurrence of the last 
English war. Nothing was more apparent than the 
want of combination and intelligent wielding of force 
on the Atlantic, that was exhibited throughout the 
whole of those important years; and we cannot but 
think, had Preble’s capacity and energy been brought 
to bear on the service, he would have shown something 
more than brilliant isolated combats, as the result of 
even the small means that could have been placed at 
his control. He would then have been second in 
rank in the navy, as to all practical purposes, and 
must have been entrusted with one of the largest 
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squadrons. His last moments were said to have been 
embittered by regrets for the affair between the Leo- 
pard and Chesapeake, and he always retained a sort 
of revolutionary predilection for meeting the English. 

Preble’s influence on the discipline of the service 
was of a valuable and lasting nature. Until his time, 
the men of the present navy were little accustomed 
to act in concert, and some of the previous attempts 
had not been attended with very flattering results ; 
officers would obey at every hazard, it is true, as 
Stewart did when he went to sea in the Experiment, 
towing out his main-mast after him, in consequence 
of a petulant order from Truxtun, but they had not 
been taught to repress their own ardor, to yield their 
own opinions to those of their superiors in face of an 
enemy, in order to present a combined and available 
front, until Preble gave them the severe, but salutary 
lesson. 

It is probable that the marine of this country, long 
ere the close of this century, will become one of the 
most powerful the world has ever yet seen. With an 
increase of population that will probably carry its 





numbers up to sixty millions within the next half 
century, a commerce and tonnage that will be fully in 
proportion to its numbers, no narrow policy, or 
spurious economy, can well prevent such a result. 
In that day, when the opinions of men will have risen 
in some measure to the level of the stupendous facts 
by which they will be surrounded, the world will see 
the fleets of the republic, feel their influence on its 
policy, and hear of the renown of admirals who are 
yet unborn; for the infatuated notion that wars are 
over, is a chimera of speculative moralists, who 
receive their own wishes as the inductions of reason. 
In that day, all the earlier facts of the national career 
will be collected with care, and preserved with 
veneration. Among the brightest of those which 
will be exhibited connected with the deeds of 
that infant navy out of which will have grown 
the colosssal power that then must wield the tri- 
dent of the seas, will stand prominent the forty days 
of the Tripolitan war, crowded with events that 
are inseparable from the name and the renown of 
Edward Preble. 
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BY ELIHU SPENCER, 





Let the fitful dream go by, 

Gather up thy drapery, 

Bow the head and close the eye; 
Life is earnest. 


In this pregnant mystery, 
Wherefore, what, and where are we? 
Solemn questionings for thee ; 

Life is earnest. 


Though thy being is but pain, 
Thou must chafe and writhe in vain; 
Dying is to live again; 

: Life is earnest. 


Thou art here a spark of sense 

In a vast intelligence, 

To be quick forever hence; 
Life is earnest. 


Startling facts before thee lie, 

In the night of destiny, 

Yet thou canst not see thy way ; 
Life is earnest. 


God hath given the glow-worm light 
For its silent path by night ; 


Will thy reason lead thee right? 
Life is earnest. 


Look behind thee, thou wilt find 

Wrecks upon the sea of mind, 

Floating as thou art inclined ; 
Life is earnest. 


Wrecks upon a shoreless sea, 

Where no port is on the lee, 

And no others sail with thee; 
Life is earnest. 


Spectre fleets are driving past, 
Canvas flapping on the mast, 
Needle set, nor anchor cast; 
Life is earnest. 
e 
Lurid lights the offing mark, 
Treacherous in the unknown dark ; 
Wo betide the wayward barque— 
Life is earnest. 


Truant still, though tempest tossed ; 
Trusting best when erring most ; 
Ever onward, ever lost; 





Life is earnest. 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER, 





“* Souvent femme varie.” What a libel upon our 
sex!’ exclaimed a lively girl of sixteen, tossing away 
her book; ‘‘ what a slander upon you Julia! for you 
were constant to young Ellery two whole months, 
were you not?” 

A nod from Julia. 

‘* And to Charles Burnham six entire days ?” 

Another nod. 

**And now have smiled only upon the dashing 
Travers for—let me see—” 

** Thirty-six hours, Anne.” 

‘Yes, thirty-six hours—wonderful! ‘ Souwvent 
Jemme varie, indeed! No wonder the repentant 
emperor broke the window upon which he. had in- 
scribed such heresy.” 

Now Julia was a bewitching little coquette, playing 
with the hearts of her admirers as she would a game 
at cards, winning and losing them at pleasure; yet 
she could not refrain from blushing at this apt sarcasm 
of her sister. 

“True, Sis, I am a miracle of constancy,” she 
replied; ‘but it is constancy all wasted upon fickle 
man, henceforth ‘ I’U/ none of it.’ Now tell me, aunt,”’ 
she continued, turning to an elderly lady who was 
smilingly listening to the conversation of the two 
girls; ‘‘tell me, do you not think for all this slander 
which Anne has just cited, that woman is much more 
constant than max? Did youever know one of the 
self-styled ‘ lordiy sex,’ notwithstanding their boasted 
superiority, that was not as fond of pursuing a pretty 
face asa child is of chasing a butterfly, and if at length 
he succeed in catching the poor thing, ow that ut ts his 
own, like the same child he scarcely gives a second 
glance, but is off again in pursuit of others. O I 
delight to repay them as they deserve !” 

“Do you mean to compare yourself to a butterfly 
then ?”’ archly asked Anne. 

Julia playfully tapped the rosy cheek of her sister, 
as her aunt replied : 

‘“* There is but too much truth, I admit, Julia, in your 
illustration, yet I have known instances of man’s de- 
votion, which for sincerity, purity, and all-enduring 
faithfulness, might challenge even that of woman.” 

‘* You must mean that of Jacob for Rachel then, 
aunty,” said Julia, ‘‘for such an anomaly has surely 
not existed since the days of the Patriarchs !” 

“If you will sit down half an hour,” replied her 
aunt, ‘“‘I will relate to you ove example of man’s 
fidelity under circumstances which I am certain will 
cause you to modify at least your censure.” 

‘OQ, a story—a story—just like you, aunty,” cried 
Anne, ‘“‘always something interesting to tell us—do 
begin. But are you sure now, dear aunt, that it is 
really a true story ?” 

24 





“ Yes, my dear, it is a true story,” replied her aunt, 
laughing at the earnestness of her inquirer, ‘‘ and the 
parties were both well known to me. Shall I com- 
mence ?” 

**O yes, yes!” exclaimed both the girls, and the 
good lady thus began : 

Mr. Dana, a wealthy and highly respectable citizen 
of one of our southern cities, was a devoted lover and 
promoter of the Fine Arts; and to his encouragement 
and liberality many a child of genius, to whom fortune 
had proved niggardly, was indebted for pass-money to 
the Temple of Fame. Of these was a young man by 
the name of Irwin, whom chance had introduced to 
his acquaintance and sympathy. 

Fond of exercise, Mr. Dana frequently relieved the 
confinement consequent upon his profession as a 
lawyer, by long rambles into the country, and it was 
one of these occasions which led to the acquaintance 
I have mentioned. One afternoon, having strolled 
rather further than was his custom, he was overtaken 
by a sudden shower and obliged to seek for shelter in 
the nearest habitation. This proved to be a small cot- 
tage standing at no great distance from the road-side. 

Although every object within told of the most 
humble poverty, yet with it there was blended an air 
of neatness and even taste, such as is but rarely found 
linked with penury. The floor of the only apartment 
apparently which the house contained, was cleanly 
scoured and sanded—a few chairs—a pine table on 
which stood a vase of freshly culled flowers—a low 
bed faultlessly spread with coarse but clean covering, 
and a few utensils for cooking, completed the furniture, 
while the light of the one littke window was softened 
by the close foliage of a hop-vine trained across. 

Yet what immediately attracted the observation of 
Mr. Dana, was a piece of coarse canvas stretched 
upon a rude frame at one end of the apartment, upon 
which, sketched apparently with red chalk, were the 
outlines of a landscape. Coarse and unfinished as it 
was, it was not unpleasing; and the quick eye of Mr. 
Dana at once detected marks of no. very ordinary 
genius. Upon inquiring to whom it belonged, the 
woman of the house, of neat and respectable appear- 
ance, informed him it was the work of her only son, 
adding, with a sigh, that she feared his fondness for 
drawing would prove his ruin, as having no means of 
pursuing it to improvement, or advantage, and that in 
his strong predeliction for the art, he at times entirely 
neglected all those duties upon which depended their 
support, She acknowledged, however, that to please 
her he would cast aside his favorite employment for 
months together, yet never seemed happy until she 
herself, wearied of his impatience, would at length 
beg of him to return to his heart’s prized pleasure. 
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Mr. Dana found himself much interested in the 
account the woman gave of her darling son—thus 
struggling on through poverty against the fire inwardly 
consuming him—repelling for her sake the fondest 
desire of his heart—for her sake crushing the germ of 
inborn genius which needed but the fostering care of 
some kindly hand to ripen into beauteous fruit! 
Giving the mother his address, Mr. Dana bade her 
send her son to him, and thanking her for her 
hospitality, withdrew. 

It was some months after this occurrence, which 
was almost forgotten by Mr. Dana, when one day 
young Irwin presented himself before him, and with 
modest demeanor referring to the conversation which 
the former had held with his mother, stated that he 
had now come to request his assistance. His mother 
was dead, and he was now resolved to pursue the call- 
ing for which he was confident Nature designed him. 

Charles Irwin must then have been about eighteen 
years of age, with a countenance bearing impress of 
a soul—indeed his lofty brow and dark flashing eye 
needed no other guaranty with the enthusiastic Mr. 
Dana, and it is therefore needless to say that he met 
with every encouragement a generous heart could 
prompt. Three years from that time found the young 
artist ranking high in his profession, and the affianced 
husband of the lovely Laura, the only child of his 
patron. The hand of Miss Dana was a boon which 
even the most distinguished, either for talents or 
wealth, might have been justly proud to obtain—dat 
her heart had chosen, and Mr. Dana valued the happi- 
ness of his daughter too dearly to make an instant’s 
demur, and he therefore unhesitatingly crowned all 
the benefits bestowed upon the young artist with that 
priceless treasure, his child. 

It was about this period that I became acquainted 
with the charming Laura. Hope encircled her young 
heart with its beautiful rainbows, and Joy therein 
danced a sprightly measure to the music of Love and 
Happiness. 

The past was as some pleasant dream, yet fading 
dimly under present pleasures, and the future was as 
a bright day-dawning in June. And she hada right to 
be happy—her character was as faultless as her person 
—the only child of doting parents, whose wealth 
enabled them to bestow upon her education all those 
accomplishments which her fine taste and imagination 
prized—moving in refined society, beloved by all who 
knew her, it was no wonder she was happy. 

At eighteen Laura might have passed for a dlue- 
stocking, for with all the solid branches of learning 
she was proficient—music and painting her delight, 
while through her ardent love of study, she made her- 
self acquainted in their own language with the best 
writers of the French and Italian school. But her 
sweet modesty, her unaffected diffidence of her own 
superior acquirements, only made her loveliness still 
more attractive. 

The happiness of this young pair, with dispositions 
and tastes so congenial, was truly pleasant to behold, 
and if ever life to mortals wore an aspect of gladness, 
to them did the future gush forth as it were in songs of 
rapture. Happiness, alas, never to be realized! 


Visions of bliss too soon shrouded by despair! Pre- 
parations were already making for the marriage of 
Irwin and Laura—for the union of so much loveliness 
and excellence, to excellence equal in return, when 
one morning the latter left home for the purpose of 
visiting a poor Irish family, who for a long time had 
been supported solely by the bounty.of her father. 
For some weeks nothing had been heard from them, 
and thinking they might perhaps be ill and require as- 
sistance, Laura set forth alone upon her mission of 
charity. 

Upon arriving at the house, she found the doors and 
windows, although it was mid-summer, tightly closed, 
and without stopping to knock, she gently opened the 
front door and entered. One glance disclosed the 
whole wretched scene. Sickness and death were 
there. Already was Laura at the bed-side of the poor 
woman, and had taken the moaning babe in her arms, 
when the physician suddenly entered the room. At 
sight of Laura bending over the bed of the miserable 
sufferer, he started with surprise, then hastily snatch- 
ing the child from her, exclaiming : 

‘““Good God, my dear young lady, do you know 
where you are! Leave the house, I entreat, im- 
mediately ;” then seizing her by the arm he hurried 
her forth into the street, saying— 

«This wretched family have the Small Pox in its 
worst form, and two have already fallen victims to its 
virulence. Pray God, my dear Miss Dana, no evil 
may result to you from this dangerous exposure !” 

Pale with consternation and affright, Laura hastened 
home, and with that prudent forethought so natural to 
her character, at once made known to her parents and 
lover, the danger to which she had unconsciously. ex- 
posed herself. Every measure which could be used 
to avert the contagion was put in practice—but of no 
avail. The fatal symptoms soon made their appear- 
ance in the most dreaded form; and for weeks poor 
Laura languished at the gates of death. To paint the 
distress of her agonized parents would be impossible. 
Day or night they forsook not the bed-side of their 
suffering child, while smitten with grief. and appre- 
hension, although not allowed to behold the object of 
his dearest affections, young Irwin never for a moment 
left the house, but remained anxiously waiting every 
hour for tidings of her safety. The prayers of so many 
fond hearts were at length answered; the disorder 
took a more favorable aspect, and in a few days it 
was announced by her physician that she would re- 
cover. 

Poor Laura! she did recover, it is true—dut no 
person, save her fond mother, ever looked wpon her face 
again ! 

Horrible indeed were the ravages this dreadful dis- 
order had committed upon beauty so charming, as if 
revelling in the matchless loveliness its touch cor- 
rupted. Her eyes, those beautiful eyes, mirroring 
forth so truly the purity of her soul, were nearly 
destroyed, and her features, once so radiant with hap- 
piness, changed almost to loathsomeness. Laura 
knew she was changed—she felt it in the shiver con- 
vulsing the frame of her mother as she hung speech- 





less over her, and in the scalding tear which unbidden 
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fell upon her cheek. But she bore her misfortune like 
an angel, as she was, and even chided her mother 
affectionately, that she indulged such grief on her 
account. 

‘Weep not, dearest mother,” said she to her one 
day, “‘ but rather rejoice. For God in his goodness has 
spared my life that I may, perhaps, atone for the many 
hours I have thoughtlessly profaned, careless of his 
great love and mercy.” 

I will not dwell upon the scenes which followed her 
partial restoration to health, nor attempt to describe to 
you the wretchedness of poor Irwin when he was in- 
formed that henceforth Laura was lost to him—that 
the day-spring of his happiness was darkened forever 
—for she had announced her inviolable determination 
never to be his. Never, she affirmed, would she bind 
him to an object so helpless as she had now become; 
therefore, releasing him from all ties, she secluded her- 
self entirely from every one save her parents and my- 
self, (for whom she had imbibed the affection of a 
sister,) and devoted herself to study and medita- 
tion. 

Who could read the workings of that young heart, 
thus suddenly shut out from love and Hope! and what 
resignation—what calmness did she exhibit! 

Her sight was now partially restored, so that at 
intervals she could indulge her passionate fondness 
for reading. It was her custom to remain alone for 
many hours in the day, only admitting us to her 
presence late in the afternoon or evening, when she 
always appeared calm and conversed cheerfully. “She 
was ever closely veiled, and as her graceful form had 
lost none of its symmetry, or her voice its gentle 
tones, it seemed still more difficult to reconcile our- 
selves to this dreadful «seen misfortune which had 
robbed society of its brightest ornament. 

In the meanwhile poor Charles had been on the 
verge of the grave. But of this Laura knew nothing, 
and we studiously avoided speaking his name lest we 
might inadvertently betray his dangerous illness. At 
length he began slowly to recover, and came once 
more to the dwelling where the object of his love was 
buried, for buried she truly was to him. 

One evening I was sitting alone with Laura—the 
dvor was left open to admit the air, for the afternoon 
had been very sultry, and directly opposite, reclining 
on a low couch, was my poor young friend. She was 
evidently laboring under great depression of spirits— 
I had sought in vain to cheer her, and at last taking 
up a volume of Shenstone, I commenced reading 
aloud some of those truth-drawn descriptions of rural 
life in which I knew she delighted. Suddenly a step 
was heard approaching—Laura started—a convulsive 
tremor shook her whole frame, for the quick ear of 
love had already detected the footsteps of Irwin—then 
with a faint motion of her hand, she bade me close 
the door, but ere I could rise from my seat, poor 
Charles, pale, haggard, appeared at the entrance. 

‘“‘O Laura, Laura,” he exclaimed, rushing to her 
and falling on his knees before her; ‘“‘send me not 
away from you—O drive me not back—only let me 
be near you, dearest—let me but hear that sweet voice 
—O speak to me—speak to me, Laura!” 





“ Dear Charles!” murmured the almost fainting girl, 
clasping the hand of her lover. 

Never shall I forget that touching scene. I softly 
withdrew, and closing the door after me, left the lovers 
alone. 

What passed at that interview I never knew, but 
when Irwin joined the family circle below, he seemed 
a changed being. His countenance was no longer 
pale—a bright glow suffused his cheeks—smiles were 
on his lips, and joy sparkled in his eyes. It was now 
understood that henceforth he was to be admitted into 
the apartment of his beloved Laura, and from that 
evening several hours of each day were passed in her 
society. 

Their hearts were as pure as their love was holy. 
Charles knew she could never be his wife—that no 
more that sweet countenance would meet his raptured 
eye—but it was happiness to be near her—it was joy 
to listen to her gentle tones—to watch each motion of 
her graceful form, and to know that as in her love 
existed his happiness, so did his love help to cheer 
poor Laura, and render even joyous her exilement 
from the world. Such ardent attachment, such pure 
devotion was indeed truly pleasant to witness. He 
read to her from her favorite authors—he brought her 
daily the choicest flowers—listening with delight to 
her conversation, at all times and upon all subjects so 
pleasing, and how often have I heard their sweet 
voices blended together in songs of holy praise! 
When the weather would allow, the light carriage of 
Mr. Dana was brought to the door, and Irwin, lead- 
ing his dear Laura with the tenderness of a mother for 
her babe, would place her within and then accompany 


her in short drives into the country. Upon these 


occasions. how happy she would seem! The fra- 
grance of the woods and fields—the singing of the 
birds—the soft balmy wind which stole beneath her 
silken veil, all appeared to fill her heart with gladness, 
nor was her lover less happy. 

Charles Irwin was one of the most engaging young 
men I ever knew, and in person a type of manly 
beauty. Many a fair girl would gladly have attracted 
his love, and his society was courted by families of 
both wealth and distinetion. Yet renouneing all these, 
every moment he could snatch from his profession 
was spent with Laura. Her portrait, such as she was 
when they first met, hung in his studio. To this his 
eyes were uplifted, and hers seemed bent upon him 
with looks of encouragement and Jove, while a sweet 
smile played around her mouth—this lent energy to 
his pencil—and added strength to his endeavors. No 
wonder, thus inspired, that he soon had no rivai in his 
art! 

Thus years passed on, bringing no change in their 
pure lives—he ever the same kind, devoted lover—she 
as fond, as gentle, as uncomplaining. At length mis- 
fortunes began to press heavily upon Mr. Dana. 
Having entered into speculations which proved un- 
fortunate, he was suddenly reduced from affluence to 
poverty, and now it was that the sincerity of Charles 
Irwin’s attachment attested itself. For some there 
were whose hearts, incapable of any feeling but 
selfishness, and who therefore could not appreciate 
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the purity and truthfulness of his attachment, had often 
accused Irwin of mercenary motives in his devoted 
attentions to Laura, and that as a reward for so many 
years of patient confinement to the society of a hope- 
less invalid, he indulged the hope of being recompensed 
by receiving the fortune of Mr. Dana. But how much 
they were*in error! for no sooner was he informed of 
the misfortunes of his benefactor, than collecting the 
fortune, by no means inconsiderable, which he had 
acquired by steady application to his art, he hastened 
at once to Mr. Dana and offered it to his acceptance ; 
and from that day (if possible) was even more kind 
and attentive to Laura. 

Of her talents I have before spoken, and now it was 
that she unlocked and disbursed from the rich casket 
in which they were enshrined those treasures of her 
heaven-guided mind. Her sight would not allow of 
her transcribing her beautiful thoughts to paper—it 
was Irwin’s pride and pleasure to do this. Seated by 
her side he caught her pure thoughts as they fell from 
her lips, and thus those unpretending, but charming, 
effusions were given to the world. No words can ex- 
press the pleasure this gave to Laura, not only as 
being instrumental in affording pleasure to others, but 
also that the profits she realized in a pecuniary way, 
enabled her to ensure to her dear parents those little 
comforts which their age required, and which habit 
had rendered necessary. 








But this lovely flower, too soon for the hearts around 
which she was entwined, was suddenly gathered from 
earth to heaven ! % 

One evening, Laura complaining of great lassitude 
and weariness, we bade her good-n‘ght at a much 
earlier hour than usual. Irwin was the last to leave 
her, and when he did so, as he afterwards told me, it 
was with an irrepressible feeling of sadness. She 
noticed this depression, for the tremulous tone of his 
voice betrayed his agitation, and extending her hand— 

‘*Good-night, dear Charles,” she exclaimed, “ do 
not be alarmed—ZI shall be well to-morrow !” 

Alas! when at the dawn of that morrow her 
mother softly entered her chamber, Laura was— 
dead ! 

I cannot dwell upon that heart-rending event. 
Although many years have since rolled over my head, 
and many sorrows have been mine, that agonizing 
scene is still vividly before me. The grief of poor 
Irwin was deep as his love. The blow his heart re- 
ceived in her death could not be healed—no kindness 
could cheer—no sympathy alleviate his sorrow, and 
in less than three months he followed his beloved 
Laura to the grave! 

My story is done. And now, my dear Julia, when 
you again reproach man as inconstant and ungrateful 
to woman’s love, remember the history of Charles 
Irwin, and let zs fidelity render you more charitable. 





FLORA. 


Tue snow lay thick upon the ground, 

The wintry winds blew shrill and clear, 
And, save their music, not a sound 

Disturbed the silence sad and drear. 
The sun was cold, the grass lay dead, 

No flow’ret bloomed or zephyr fann’d, 
The birds to other climes had fled, 

And a wide waste was all the land. 
Yet still to me the scene was fair, 
For oft I met my Flora there. 





But now the balmy Spring is come, 
The snows have melted all away; 
The merry birds come twittering home, 
The meadows don their green array. 
Love sings in every budding grove, 
Love pants in every living thing, 
Warm zephyrs whisper tales of love— 
For Spring is Love, and Love is Spring! 
But what to me is Spring or Love, 
Since Flora’s gone to Heaven above? P. 





WAYFARERS. 


A SONNET. 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,”’ ETC, 





Eartu careth for her own—the fox lies down 
In her warm bosom, and it asks no more: 

The bird, content, broods in its lowly nest, 

Or, its fine essence stirred, with wing out-flown 
Circles in airy rounds to Heaven’s own door, 
Again to fold its wing upon her breast. 

Ye, too, for whom her palaces arise, 





Whose Tyrian vestments sweep the kindred ground— 
Whose golden chalice Ivy-Bacchus dyes, 
She, kindly mother, liveth in your eyes, 
And no strange anguish may your lives astound. 
But ye, oh! pale, lone watchers for the True, 
She knoweth not; in her ye have not found 
Place for your stricken heads, wet with the midnight dew. 











LULU. 





BY MRS. FRANCES SARGENT O3GOOD. 


THERE’s many a maiden 
More brilliant, by far, 

With the step of a fawn, 
And the glance of a star ; 

But heart there was never 
More tender and true, 

Than beats in the bosom 
Of darling Lulu! 


Her eyes are too modest 
To dazzle; but oh! 

They win you to love her, 
If you willor no! 

And when they glance up, 
With their shy, startled look, 

Her soul trembles in them, 
Like light in a brook. 

There are bright eyes by thousands, 
Black, hazel and blue; 

But whose are so loving 
As those of Lulu? 


And waves of soft hair, 
That a poet would vow 
Was moonlight on marble, 
Droop over her brow. 
The rose rarely blooms, 
Thro’ that light, silken maze, 
But when it does play there, 
How softly it plays! 








Oh! there’s many a maiden, 
More brilliant ’tis true, 
But none so enchanting, 
As little Lulu! 


She flits, like a fairy, 
About me all day, 

Now nestling beside me, 
Now up and away! 

She singeth unbidden, 
With warble as wild, 

As the lay of the meadow lark, 
Innocent child! 

She’s playful, and tender, 
And trusting, and true, 

She ’s sweet as a lily, 
My dainty Lulu! 


She whispers sweet fancies, 
Now mournful, now bright, 

Then deeper her glances, 
With love and delight, 

And the slow, timid smile, 
That dawns in her face, 

Seems filled with her spirit’s 
Ineffable grace. 

Oh! the world cannot offer 
A treasure so true, 

As the childlike devotion 
Of happy Lulu! 





THE FLOWERS. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 


A flower peeped out from the folds of green, 
That had long about it lain; 

A dainty thing, in purple sheen, 
Without a blight or stain ; 

A brighter bud ne’er burst, I ween, 
In bower, on hill or plain. 


And the breeze came out and kissed its lip, 
And the sun looked in its eye; 

And the golden bee, its sweets to sip, 
Kept all day buzzing by; 

There, chose the grasshopper to skip; 
There, glanced the butterfly. 


A humon soul from that young flower, 
Seemed glorying in the light; 

And when came on the mellow hour, 
The blossom still was bright ; 

And then there crept around the bower, 

A dark and solemn night. 








Gay dawn her portals open flung, 
But the floweret looked not up; 

There on its light-poised stem it hung, 
A tear within its cup; 

Close to its heart the rose-drop clung, 
And the floweret looked not up. 


The winning breezes whispered round, 
Warm sun-rays came a-wooing ; 

And bright-winged, bliss-born things were found, 
Beside its petals sueing ; 

But the flower bent lower to the ground, 
Those petals on it strewing. 


And when I saw the blossom dead, 
Upon the dewy sod, 

I thought of one whose bright young head 
Is pillowed by the clod; 

Who staid one sorrowing tear to shed, 
Them bore it to her God. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces: or the Married Life, Death 
and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkas. By Jean Paul Frederick Richter. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Edward Henry Noel. Boston: 
James Monroe § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a very elegant edition of one of Jean Paul’s most 
celebrated works, translated into good English without 
losing the peculiarities of the original work. The mind of 
Richter looks out upon us fromevery page. The humanity, 
the oddity, the extravagance, the shrewd and loving humor, 
the keen observation, the moral enthusiasm, the wide 
wandering pictorial imagination, the piercing insight of 
the author, are all displayed in this work, in the narration of 
the incidents and feelings of common life. The interest of 
the “ Thorn-piece”’ arises from the light it sheds upon a 
common situation in married life. Siebenkas, a poor 
author, is married to a prosaic, pretty little milliner, 
Lerette ; both are virtuous, but neither is calculated to 
promote the happiness of the other. They have few points 
of sympathy, and circumstances tend to widen the gulf 
which rolls naturally between them. The details of house- 
hold joys, sorrows, perplexities and misunderstandings, 
with which the book is nearly made up, are delineated 
with the most graphic force, and display a subtle insight 
into life and character. The reader is drawn insensibly 
into the circle of beings with which the hero and heroine 
are connected ; and obtains the results of a most profound 
and earnest observation of the human heart, while he is 
seemingly acquiring merely the routine of commonplace 
existence. Wereit not for the digressions and episodes into 
which Jean Paul wanders, aud the occasional flirtation he 
indulges with fancies which spring up in the progress of 
the narrative, the interest of the book might deserve the 
epithet of ‘‘engrossing.’? The hero is a most original de- 
lineation, and of so marked an individuality, that when 
once fixed in the mind he can hardly be rooted from it. 
The little seducer, Rosa, is treated with a singular mixture 
of indignation and humor, and the scenes in which he 
figures are replete with fun and wisdom. Perhaps the 
most striking thing in the volume, is the letter in which 
Leibgeber wishes that he had been the “ first Adam,” in 
order that on his marriage evening he might have ‘‘ walked 
up and down with Eve outside the espalier of Paradise, in 
our green honeymoon aprons and skins, and have held a 
Hebrew oration to the mother of mankind.” The oration 
which follows is one of the oddest, most curious, most 
original productions that ever flowed from the brain of man. 
No two men among a thousand millions could possibly have 
lighted on the same idea. 

The “‘ Flower pieces” in this volume are the celebrated 
“speech of Christ, after death, from the universe, that 
there is no God ;” and the “‘ Dream in the Dream,”? These 
are remarkable products of the creative faculty, and at the 
same time are pervaded by the deepest and tenderest 
human feeling. An almost gigantic force of imagination is 
combined with the keenest sympathy, with theswants and 
weaknesses of humanity. The sublimity of conception 
which characterizes the first of these ‘‘ Flower pieces” is 
not more notable than the profuse magnificence of imagery 
in which it is expressed to the eye. Atheism was never 
painted in more awful colors—never before arrayed in so 





much of the “tempestuous loveliness of terror.’? The 
question whether or not God exists, is viewed from the 
heart as well as the intellect; and the spectacle of an or- 
phaned universe, is held up to the imagination. ‘ The 
whole spiritual universe is split and shattered by the hand 
of Atheism into countless quicksilver points of individual 
existences, which tumble, melt into one another, and 
wander about, meet and part, without unity and consist- 
ency.”’ 

Christ is represented as saying to the Risen, who ask 
him if there is no God—“ I traversed the worlds. I ascended 
into the suns, and flew with the milky ways through the 
wildernesses of the heavens; but there is no God! I de- 
scended as far as Being throws its shadow, and gazed down 
into the abyss, and cried aloud—F ather, where art thou? but 
I heard nothing but the eternal storm which no one rules ; 
and the beaming rainbow in the west hung, without a 
creating sun, above the abyss and fell down in drops; and 
when I looked up to the immeasurable world for the Divine 
Eye, it glared upon me from an empty, bottomless socket, 
and Eternity lay brooding upon chaos, and gnawed it, and 
ruminated it. Cry on, ye discords! cleave the shadows 
with your cries ; for he is not!”? This is but one of the 
many passages of sublimity of which this wonderful 
vision is composed. 

With one more short specimen of Jean Paul’s vivid 
pictorial imagination, we conclude. It is from the “ Dream 
in the Dream.” ‘I dreamed that I was standing in the 
next world. Around me was a dark green meadow, which 
in the distance passed into brighter flowers, and into crim- 
son woods, and into transparent mountains full of veins of 
gold. Behind the crystal mountains glowed an aurora, gar- 
landed by pearling rainbows. Fallen suns hung upon the 
sparkling woods in the place of dew-drops, and nebule hung 
upon the flowers like flying gossamer. Occasionally the 
meadows quivered; not, however, from the breath of 
zephyrs, but from souls who brushed them with invisible 
wings.” 

Imagination and Fancy. By Leigh Hunt. New York: 

Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume contains copious extracts from Spenser, 
Marlow, Shakspeare, Fletcher, Webster, Milton, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley and Keats, accompanied by prosodical and 
critical remarks by the editor. These selections are 
generally fine, and are well adapted to illustrate the two 
faculties of Imagination and Fancy, from which the book 
takes its title. Those lines and verses which are very 
marked examples of poetical power, are printed in italics. 
Fifty pages of the book are devoted to answering the 
question—What is Poetry? Poetry, according to Hunt’s 
definition, “‘is the utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, 
and power, embodying and illustrating its conceptions by 
imagination and fancy, and modulating its language on the 
principle of variety in uniformity. Its means are what- 
ever the universe contains; and its ends, pleasure and ex- 
altation.”? In defining Imagination and Fancy, Hunt adopts, 
with slight alterations, the definitions of Wordsworth, 
although he does not seem conscious of the fact. The 
general remarks on the different orders of poetry, and the 
joyous and exulting spirit which breathes through the 
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loving elucidation of particular passages, are in the happiest 
vein of the author. 

We advise the reader of the volume to linger longest 
over the portion devoted to Spenser, Marlow, and the old 
English dramatists. They will find there some of the 
boldest and most refined imaginations in poetry. Marlow, 
of whom George Chapman said that he stood 


“Up to the chin in the Pierian flood,” 


is particularly worthy of attention. His works are no less 
striking from their own merits, than for the intimation 
they give of the latent capacity of the man. He always 
seems capable of greater things than he produces. His 
best passages are full of grand and daring imaginations, 
as when he speaks of the 

‘Horses that guide the golden eye of heaven, 

And blow the morning from their nostrils, 

Making their fiery gait above the clouds.” 

Here is an instance of an imagination of the most subtle 
sweetness: 

** Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.”? 

For pictoria] beauty what can be finer than the follow- 
ing? 

“Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Shall bathe him in a spring.” 

Decker, another of the “‘ grand old masters,” has written 
one passage on patience worthy an immortal crown. We 
extract the following exquisite lines : 

“The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranguil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
To us, the expression “that e’er wore earth about him,” 
is preéminently beautiful. The closing line contains a great 
truth, which the conventional ‘‘ gentleman” might ponder 
upon to his improvement. 

We might extract numberless gems of thought and feel- 
ing from this volume, if our limits would permit. Wecan 
cordially recommend it to the lovers of poetry, asa volume 
wherein they may havea pleasant colloquy with the genial 
spirit of Leigh Hunt, on some of the noblest and finest 
specimens of imagination and fancy which literature con- 
tains. 





Eodthen, or Traces of Travel Brought Home from the East. 
lvol. 12mo. 


Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. 1 vol. 12mo, 


These elegant volumes are part of a “ Library of Choice 
Literature’? now in course of publication by Wiley & 
Putnam of New York. We trust that so laudable an 
attempt to combine value with cheapness, in the publishing 
of books, will be successful. If it find imitators we may 
hope that much of the current obscene trash which obtains 
popularity from its cheapness as well as impurity, will be 
supplanted by something better and nearly as cheap. 

“The Amber Witch” is one of the quaintest and most 
fascinating stories that have appeared for many years. 
The author has succeeded in giving the most intense reality 
to his scenes, characters and incidents. The book is read 
as a circumstantial narrative of extraordinary events and 
perplexing situations, detailing some of the most difficult 
trials of heroism in the most matter-of-fact manner. It 
seems a domestic history, written by one whose eye and 
heart were witnesses of the scenes he narrates, and bear- 
ing on every garrulous page the marks of nature and truth. 
It is a bold and most successful attempt to represent the 
creations of the imagination through the style of memory. 





The merits of “‘Edthen” have been so much canvassed 
that little new can be said in its favor. The great charm of 
the book consists in its movement. Every thing is constantly 
in motion. The very style seems to travel. The rapid, 
glancing mind of the author dwells on no subject to weari- 
ness. Combined with this briskness of manner, there is 
much richness of poetic feeling, much power of picturesque 
description, much glow of imagination. Its highest praise 
is, that it is a book of travels, without being disfigured with 
the pedantry, the simulated rapture, the mathematical 
exactness and pictorial falsehood, the dryness and dullness, 
which too often accompany works of the class. The 
author catches the spirit and the image of what he sees, 
and has sufficient skill of expression to convey both to 
other minds. The book is a prose poem, half way be- 
tween Don Juan and Childe Harold, and evincing a 
brilliant combination of the man of sentiment and the man 
of the world. 


Correspondence Between Schiller and Goethe, from 1794 to 
1805. Translated by George H. Cajvert. New York: 
Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is one of the most valuable works printed within 
the last ten years. The translation is executed with taste 
and elegance, and the matter translated is of the most in- 
teresting and valuable character. The correspondence 
presents a most interesting view of the friendship existing 
between Schiller.and Goethe, and of their theory of litera- 
ture and life. Many golden maxims of criticism might be 
selected from the letters. The familiar references to 
cotemporaries and their works, with which the book 
abounds, are very pleasing. The elaborate criticism of 
Schiller, in the fourth letter, on the mind of Goethe, and 
the various remarks in many of the letters on the novel 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister,”’? will be read with great interest. 
The charm of Schiller’s correspondence consists in its 
earnestness. The loftiness of his heart and intellect is 
displayed in all his letters. His character is stamped on 
almost all of them. Those of Goethe, though not less 
characteristic, are more impersonal. One prominent 
charm of the work consists in the happy contrast of 
character between the two men—a contrast which is 
almost as apparent in those letters wherein their mere 
opinions coincide asin those wherein they clash. We hope, 
by the time the second volume appears, to be able to treat 
it more in detail. It is a book which should be thought- 
fully read ; for it contains principles of criticism and life, 
capable of wide application to literature and conduct. 


The Lectures Delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction at Portland, August, 1844. Boston: Wm. D. 
Ticknor §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is, on the whole, a valuable volume, containing 
much to interest those engaged in the practical work of 
education, and affording considerable room for discussion 
and dissent. Most of the lectures are by schoolmasters, 
and evince the peculiarities of mind and disposition which 
cling to their calling. In two or three instances we are 
reminded of the German pedagogue, who, we are told, 
was an adept in mathematics, ‘and of the human mind 
knew this much, that it had a faculty called memory, 
which might be reached through the muscular integumen® 
by the appliance of birchen rods.”” The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher are illustrated at some length 
in the lectures, and often with much ability. The most 
inspiring composition in the volume is the Hon. Horace 
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Mann’s lecture on the “ Necessity of Education,” in which 
the whole subject is treated in a style of glowing and im- 
pressive eloquence, calculated to force its way upon the 
attention of the most indifferent and selfish. The author 
takes broad and high ground, and sustains his position 
throughout. No one can read his lecture without feeling 
a new interest in the subject and the man. By his exertion 
in the cause of education, and the noble and generous 
views of life and humanity which he inculcates, he is 
slowly but surely winning the respect and love of all men 
capable of feeling either. 


Faust: a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes, §c. By A. Hayward, Esq. Lowell: 
Bixby § Whiting. 1 vol. 12mo. 


It is very odd that the only reprint we have of a transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Faust’? should have appeared, not in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, but in the ‘Manchester of 
America ;”? and more singular still, that a book, which our 
metropolitan booksellers avoided as a bad speculation, 
should have passed toa second edition. Were our prominent 
publishing houses too much enraptured with the last novel, 
to pay any attention to one of the greatest works of 
modern times? Were they too busy with Eugene Sue and 
Paul de Kock to notice Goethe? 

Hayward’s translation of ‘‘ Faust’ is generally deemed 
accurate, and has passed through three editions in London. 
The Lowell publishers deserve commendation for the 
elegance and care with which they have re-printed it. 
The present edition is an improvement on the first, con- 
taining some new notes as well as a better arrangement of 
the old. Of the poem itself we shall say nothing. We 
should as soon think of puffing Sophocles or Dante ina 
penny paper, as to overload “Faust” with the usual 
phraseology of panegyric. We hope the publishers will 
give us * Wilhelm Meicter,” (Carlyle’s translation,) in the 
same form. Their intrepidity in issuing ‘‘ Faust” should 
entitle them to a monopoly of Goethe. 


Letters From a Landscape Painter. Bythe Author of Essays 
Sor Summer Hours. Boston: James Monroe §& Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This book has been more cuffed by the critics than patted. 
We do not see in it much cause for either vehement praise 
or censure. Mr. Lanman’s ideas have nothing of the 
torpedo in their composition, and never give us any “ brisk 
shocks of surprise ;’? but his. book is rather a pleasant, 
quiet volume, containing some good pictures of natural 
scenery, a little conceit, a little bad criticism, and consider- 
able flow and sweetness of style. He rarely rouses a 
reader into a critic. For our own part, we feel perfectly 
willing to let his volume have fair play, and obtain as 
many readers as itcan. There is a character of mind in 
the community, which it would exactly suit. It is a work 
which eludes damnation, because there is little in it to 
punish. The imps of criticism had better let it pass. 


Scenes in my Native Land. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Boston: James Monroe § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The subject of this elegant volume is calculated to make 


, it popular almost independent of its literary merits. Like 


other volumes of the same authoress, it occasionally betrays 
the book-maker more than the poet. In Mrs, Sigourney’s 
poetry there is often displayed so much excellence that it 
seems strange she should ever drop into verbiage and 


a 

commonplace. The present volume contains some fine 
imaginations, many glittering fancies, much deep and 
humane feeling, and some graceful descriptions of natural 
scenery. Of those portions of the work which are not 
comprehended in this praise, our gallantry forbids us to 
speak. We wish, however, for her own fame, that Mrs. 
Sigourney could be induced, either by eulogy or condem- 
nation, to try for once the full force of her mind on some 
subject which would test its capacity. No person receives 
more tender treatment, when she publishes a mediocre 
book; and none would be more certain of obtaining ap- 
plause, if she produced one worthy of her own talents and 
American letters. 


. 


My Own Story, or the Autobiography of a Child. By Mary 
Howitt. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 18mo. 


This is the last of Mary Howitt’s delightful series of 
“Tales for the People and their Children,’? which the Ap- 
pletons have been publishing for the last two or three years. 
The ‘“‘ Autobiography of a Child” is well worthy of the 
talents of the authoress. It is written with great simpli- 
city, and describes with peculiar vividness the feelings and 
impressions of early life. None buta person who possessed 
a strong sympathy with children, and understood the 
avenues to their hearts, could have produced a book so 
interesting and so thoroughly natural. 


The Cross of Christ, or Meditations on the Death and Pas- 
ston of Our Blessed Lord and Savior. Edited by Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. New York: D. 
Appleton § Co. 1vol. 16mo. 


The object and use of this elegantly printed little volume 
is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is a book which the 
Christian should carry next to his heart. 


Rural Economy in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, 
and Meteorology. By J. B. Boussingault. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by George Law, Agricul- 
turist. New York: D. Appleton § Co, 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a thick, closely printed volume, of great value to 
all engaged in agricultural pursuits, and to all desirous of 
learning the science of agriculture. It is very high 
authority on the subject of which it treats. 


Harrer & Brotuers’ Works.—We have received from 
Messrs. Harper, since our last issue, the following: The 
** Pictorial Bible,” Nos, 23 and 24—Illuminated Shakspeare, 
Nos. 47, 48—Library of Select Novels, No. 6—Dictionary 
of Practical Medicine, by Copeland, with additions by 
Lee, No. 5—The Gambler’s Wife, a novel, by the author 
of the Young Prima Donna—Veronica, or the Free Court 
of Aarau—St. Patrick’s Eve, by Lever—Zoe, by Geraldine 
Jewsbury—The Improvisatore, translated by Mary Howitt, 
and a splendid little volume, entitled “ Alnwick Castle, 
aud other Poems,” by Fitz Greene Halleck. Of thislast we 
must have a few pleasant words in another number. 
From the present batch one would suppose that the cheap 
novel mania was again on the rise. We had hopes that 
the day of fine editions, with wide clear margins, was 
againtodawn. We should like to publish “‘ Graham’ ona 
large page, with a bold, clear type, a thick white paper, 
and a fine margin, but the post-office committee vetoed 
that. 











